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I 


THE gap between American faith in edu- 
cation and satisfaction with its results is 
sufficiently great to give rise to a continual 
stream of diagnoses and cures. The maga- 
zines which eater to the illuminati ean al- 
most be counted on to publish an article on 
some phase of education in every issue. The 
annual output is enormous. 

A survey of a section of this literature 
which I took upon myself to make brought 
to light some interesting facts regarding the 
experts who are writing most of the prescrip- 
tions. Examination of some thirty-five 
articles revealed that sixteen of the authors 
are college presidents, eight are professors 
of education, three are deans, only four are 
ordinary professors, and four are laymen. 
Now presidents and professors of education 
are not nearly so numerous as ordinary pro- 
fessors and laymen; hence this great dispro- 
portion calls for explanation. So far as 
the presidents are concerned, it might be 
claimed that they have been elevated to 
their positions of high authority on account 
of their superior knowledge of educational 
matters. We ordinary professors, however, 
can hardly admit that, and there are some 
presidents—I have the pleasure of associa- 
tion with one of them—who have retained 
sufficient sense of humor not to claim it. 
Most of them were once professors them- 
selves, and it is searcely credible that any 


endowment of superior wisdom accompanies 
the laying on of hands of trustees. More- 
over, there are ordinary professors who 
might have been thus elevated if they had 
so desired and who may even now be en- 
dowed with all the wisdom they could have 
exhibited as presidents, in spite of their 
inferior appeal to editors. The volubility of 
presidents is due not so much to special wis- 
dom as to the demands of their position 
and to their skill as public speakers. They 
live in the publie eye. They must deliver 
frequent addresses at alumni gatherings, 
business men’s luncheons and commence- 
ment exercises. They are busy men, how- 
ever, and do not always have sufficient time 
to prepare their utterances with care, hence 
we may be forgiven for not taking them too 
seriously. Nevertheless, the public, used to 
organizations in which rank presumably 
represents ability, is inclined to see in a 
presidential utterance something more than 
the collective wisdom of the institution. 
This is, of course, flattering and tempts an 
ambitious man to seek to attach his name 
to some personal plan for educational re- 
form. Many exercise a genuine leadership, 
enlisting the cooperation of their faculties; 
some, however, impatient of counsel, forget 
that leadership rests ultimately upon intel- 
lect and character and seek through mere 
authority to force the adoption of some pet 
scheme. The possession of authority greater 
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than that of almost any other group of men 
in America constitutes a temptation to which 
some of them succumb. 

The standpoint of the professors of educa- 
tion should likewise, I believe, be critically 
regarded. Not content with teaching, they 
have invented Education, spelled with a 
capital E. They, like other professors, are 
under the urge to make original contribu- 
tions, but it seems to me that many of them 
have not subjected themselves to the dis- 


cipline necessary if results are to be sound. 


“vidence of this is seen in their use of words. 
For example, new terms may be presented as 
educational discoveries. I was once cor- 
rected at an examination of a candidate for 
the degree of doctor of education for using 
the word stimulus, a colleague on the com- 
mittee gravely informing me that this should 
be called motivation. Or an old term may 
be adopted into the educational vocabulary 
without carrying with it much meaning. A 
professor of mathematics was present at a 
conference of educators who frequently used 
the term Now integration 
means something quite definite to a mathe- 
matician which did not seem to jibe partic- 
ularly with the matters under discussion, so 
he asked what it meant to them. The answer 
confessed a considerable vagueness. <A 
school is designated as ‘‘experimental’’ with 


integration. 


no clear analysis of the experiment; the 
adjective ‘‘progressive’’ is used, it would 
appear, not without reference to its emo- 
tional appeal. 

Another evidence of intellectual immatur- 
ity in this field is seen in the excessive use 
of the questionnaire as a tool for research. 
I should think that any one who has been 
led by a sense of courtesy to wrestle with a 
questionnaire on educational subjects would 
be impressed by the limitations of this 
method of doing what is termed research. 
It has its uses, but at the same time what 
abuses! Correlation coefficients, medians, 
means and quartiles are not sufficient to 
make of the usual questionnaire more than 
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a poor expression of mere opinions, the 
competent and the incompetent inextricably 
mixed. A small boy of my acquaintance was 
a subject of some such research project in 
which he was confronted with a question- 
naire including the following: ‘‘ What movie 
actor do you like awfully well?’’ He and 
others in his class ganged-up on the ques- 
tionnaire and wrote ‘‘Mickey Mouse.’’ | 
hope the proper conclusions were drawn 
from this research, but I rather doubt it. 
Again, the educator seems easily tempted 
to mistake an evangelical urge for an edu- 
cational discovery. Speeches and writings 
abound in challenges: ‘‘Dare the schools 
create a new social order?’’ The answer to 
such a question is, obviously, No; but the 
challenge can not be despised, nevertheless, 
as a means for exciting emotional fervor in 
a convention of educators. No other pro- 
fessional group appears to be so patient un- 
der the lash of oratory and exhortation. 
A lack of experimental checks makes it 
easy to put forth mere doctrine and opinion 
in unlimited amount, and the curricula of 
teachers’ colleges and schools of education 
nearly everywhere bear witness to an enor 
mous inflation. Even the schools of eco- 
nomics can hardly keep pace with them. 
The naive observer, looking over the offer- 
ings, might suppose that the amount of 
established knowledge in these fields far 
exceeds that which has been acquired in the 
fields of the natural sciences. In one repu- 
table institution, for example, there are but 
23 separate numbered courses in chemistry 
while there are 77 courses in education 
One is tempted to announce as a sort of 
academic law that the number of courses 
offered by a department is inversely pro: 
portional to the body of demonstrable 
knowledge in its field. Such controversial 
and unscientific subjects as education and 
economies are immensely important 4s 
themes for discussion and research, but 
not for teaching on such a vast seale. There 
are, indeed, many things it would be useful 
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to know, such as how to predict the stock 
market, how to read other people’s minds, 
how to turn mediocre candidates into com- 
petent teachers, but no one yet knows enough 
about such matters to fill even one three- 


hour course. It is to be hoped that our col- 
leagues in schools of education will become 
more sensitive to the importance of intel- 
lectual respectability and, instead of dodg- 
ing sincere criticism, complaining that they 
are the misunderstood objects of persecu- 
tion, will stand up manfully and give and 
take without fear or passion. 


II 


The disrespect for authority, both ad- 
ministrative and professional, expressed in 
the foregoing remarks should suffice to em- 
bolden us to look at some of the alleged dis- 
coveries themselves. Several of these have 
to do with subject-matter. Unique value is 
attributed by one distinguished president 
to education made up largely of mathe- 
matics, grammar and logic. Now it is un- 
questionably useful to re-emphasize these 
subjects in a period when some educators 
are asserting that mathematies is of value 
only to the engineer and that language may 
just as well be learned in the streets, but to 
v0 to the other extreme and make them the 
backbone of education, while it might pro- 
duce a few skilful dialecticians, fitted to 
live in a medieval world, would hardly 
furnish an adequate basis for dealing with 
the world of to-day. These subjects are in 
a sense all games, carried out according to 
purely man-made rules; conclusions need 
ouly be logical in order to be correct. It was 
only with the rise of modern science that the 
insufficieney of logie became fully apparent, 
for the acid test of experiment proved the 
downfall of many a logical conclusion. This 
has not always sufficed, it is true, to imbue 
even scientists with an appropriate sense 
of humility, but it has helped, nevertheless, 
not only scientists but others. The dialec- 
tician achieved a degree of certitude per- 
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mitting him to condemn a heretic to the 
stake, but the scientist is likely to learn les- 
sons in humility, at least in his own field, 
in the performance of experiments. An 
educational scheme is deficient which leaves 
this influence out of account. It is good for 
the student to be able to prove the teacher 
wrong by a well-planned experiment. It 
would be good for the human race if the 
spirit ordinarily shown in scientific symposia 
eould find a larger place in religious and 
political discussions. 

Another plan involving strict limitation 
of subject-matter has centered about the 
study of a single period of civilization. It 
is undoubtedly effective so far as it goes, 
but as a general theory of higher education 
it seems to me also inadequate in its neglect 
of certain powerful influences now at work 
in the world—factors which we must seek 
to understand and control. A university can 
not afford to neglect anything that is sig- 
The 
great significant areas include man himself ; 
his individual characteristics and his social 
institutions, past and present; his art and 
philosophy ; his tools, language and mathe- 
maties; and his environment, physical and 
biological. Curiosity about these areas is 
so natural that none of them can be excluded 
except by exercise of arbitrary authority. 
An educational plan which excludes some 
of them is a poor excuse for an educational 
discovery. 

It is quite another matter, however, to 
assert that because these fields should all be 
represented in the university, they must, 
therefore, all be included in the curriculum 
of every student. It is one thing to pro- 
vide a well-chosen variety of nutritious 
foods; it is quite another to require every 
one to consume each item in prescribed 
doses without regard to natural cravings. 
Fairly rigid curricula in preparation for 
certain professions can, indeed, be set up and 
defended, for the requirements of these pro- 
fessions are rather definite. It is the liberal 


nificant to the mind and spirit of man. 
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arts curriculum that offers the difficulty. 
Confidence in one’s ability to construct 
rigid curricula, guaranteed to produce cul- 
tured gentlemen, is strong only when -sup- 
ported by a dogmatie spirit, an evangelical 
I have seen many 
such curricula, proposed by intelligent in- 


urge or mere naivete. 
dividuals, but no two of them ever agreed. 
They are seldom put into practice except by 
action of an autocrat, who is right only be- 
cause he is beyond the reach of criticism, 
or by faculty action following distribution 
of their content among departments so that 
There is no 
subject to be found on these utopian lists 
which has not been omitted from the formal 


each gets its fair share of pork. 


education of some who, by common consent, 
would have to be regarded as cultured, 
educated persons. Foreign language, for 
example, can undoubtedly contribute much 
to one’s education, but can we be so bold 
(unless we are teachers of foreign language 
ourselves) as to assert that a person without 
units or credits in foreign language is un- 
educated ? 
ceptions. 


There are certainly brilliant ex- 
Chemistry may be taught, I find, 
under a strong conviction that its study 
scientific attitude toward 
other intellectual problems, but I must con- 
fess that I know men who, without ever hav- 
ing taken courses in any natural science, are 
highly objective and scientific. Similar 
considerations apply to other fields of study. 
Lincoln did very well in English composition 
without the aid of a compulsory course. 
Indeed, the experience of wise student ad- 
visers always brings to light many instances 
where the wisdom behind rigid general pre- 
scriptions becomes absurdity when applied 
to individuals. 

The shortcomings of most of the educa- 
tional prescriptions appear to me to be 
similar to those of our popular prescriptions 
for achieving health. We fall for slogans 
that make the matter appear extremely 
effortless and simple. We like to believe that 
the effects of dissipation can be banished 


strengthens the 
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simply by ‘‘alkalizing.’’ Our womenfolk 
are easily convinced that they can ‘‘slender- 
ize’’ without the effort of exercising or of 
curbing an imperious appetite simply by 
eating a certain kind of toast or smoking the 
right brand of cigarettes. When a patent 
medicine is advertised as good for all ail- 
ments, from dandruff down to corns, we 
seem to regard the extravagance of the 
claims as proportional to their truth. A 
rational life, with due regard to individual 
requirements for wholesome food, reasonable 
exercise and sleep, to work and play—these 
are too commonpiace—rather give us pills, 
vitamin tablets, raw food, aspirin; these are 
the easy and up-to-date aids to health! 

It is appropriate to ask which of the 
recent discoveries in the realm of education 
are mere nostrums, put out, perhaps, for 
advertising value; which ones are absurdly 
simply remedies for complex situations, 
attractive because of the skilful “ 
talks’’ of their advocates. A teacher once 
graded an examination paper as ‘‘not 
passed,’’ in spite of his admission that it 
was both ‘‘good and original,’’ the trouble 
being, he explained, that ‘‘the part that 
was original was not good and the part that 
was good was not original.’’ The same may 
be said, with little injustice, of most new 
‘*discoveries’’ in education. The thoughts 
expressed in the remainder of this paper are 
accompanied by no claims for originality; 
many of them were doubtless known to 
Socrates, and all have been rediscovered by 
thoughtful teachers over and over again. 
They are here repeated only because of the 
ease with which their abiding importance 
is forgotten in the presence of a stream of 
engaging novelties. 


sales 


III 


The essence of education is effective con- 
tact with significant materials and ideas. 
All else is relatively trivial. This contact is 
possible through several media, including 
books, able teaching and direct observation. 
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Our means for achieving such contacts are, 
of course, only partly effectual. Good teach- 
ers are not abundant, and distinguished 
teachers are rare. Good books are available, 
but some of our students do not read them. 
Laboratory facilities are expensive and in- 
adequate for the numbers that flood our 
institutions. Instead, however, of doing 
our main job as well as these limitations 
permit, we invoke extraneous and artificial 
means. If students do not study as they 
should, by heaven, we will make them! Our 
Puritan ancestry, or some equivalent, fills 
us with holy zeal to make each student work, 
whether he will or not; if he does not par- 
take willingly of the fare we serve we would 
force it down his throat. The inventors of 
devices for doing this find outlets for their 
ingenuity and topies for articles and 
addresses. 

We began by inventing the ‘‘unit’’ of edu- 
cation, so as to be able to tell when an edu- 
cation is complete by a process of simple 
It is impossible, unfortunately, to 
state how much education there is in one 
unit; the nearest we can come to defining a 
unit is in terms of the time spent by the pro- 
fessor in the classroom. This hardly seems 
to be an accurate measure of the student’s 
attainment, but we must have some measure, 
for we can not give our precious degrees 
away for nothing, and some such formula as 
120 units <= 1 degree is at least something. 
(Some think the 120 should be more, some 
less; their criteria are obscure.) That tells 
ls exactly what a degree is in terms of units. 
As to what a unit is; well, units are units, 
and no one should attempt to go beyond the 
university catalogue, which is the infallible 
authority for the unit value of each course. 
The more conscientious have decided, how- 
ever, that not all units are equal. They 
fuarantee better education in terms of more 
elaborate formulas, such as 1 degree <> x 
units of foreign languages + y units of nat- 
ural science + z units of social science, ete. 


addition. 
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A great deal of learned discussion occurs 
over the values of x, y,zand ete. The faith 
in ideal values for these unknowns appears 
to be unquenchable, although faith that your 
colleague knows the correct values is usually 
exceedingly weak. 

The application of such formulas may be- 
come rather complicated. An advisorial sys- 
tem is necessary, but the chief function of 
the adviser must be to check the program 
against the formula. There is little time to 
consider the needs and 
vidual students. 
both student and adviser, there is an elab- 
orate record in the office of the registrar—an 


interests of indi- 
As an additional cheek on 


expensive adjunct in American institutions 
—and several watchdogs called deans. 
Another favorite mechanical adjunct is 
the record of attendance. Many teachers, 
either on their own or administrative initia- 
tive, call the roll in class so as to command 
the physical presence of their students in 
spite of the impossibility of commanding 
their attention. <A careful record of all this 
An- 
other device consists of problem sets as- 


is transmitted to dean and registrar. 


signed to be worked outside and handed in, 
then graded, at considerable expense. No 
positive credit for the task can be given, for 
the student may have handed in his room- 
mate’s work; only discredit for not doing it 
can be assigned, purely as a disciplinary 
measure. Time and energy for study and 
teaching might be saved by giving out lists 
of typical problems, of the sort to be ex- 
pected in the ultimate test, and by demon- 
We do not adopt 
this simple plan largely because some stu- 
dents would then put off working until the 


strating their solution. 


last minute, and this we feel bound to 
prevent. 

I believe we could do better by our stu- 
dents if we would greatly simplify our com- 
plicated machinery, forget our bright little 
tricks, and devote ourselves to the essential 
business of serving the best intellectual and 
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cultural fare we can. The same expendi- 


ture of time and effort would be more effec- 
tive if we were content to forego much of 


our bookkeeping and policing. 


IV 


A prime essential of a good educational 
institution is good teaching. This requires 
that good teachers be secured and then be 
left free to teach according to their best abil- 
ity. In the first place, 
there are not in the whole country enough 
really excellent teachers to man even a score 
of our vast array of colleges. In the second 
place, most presidents are too busy with pub- 
lie contacts and raising money to find out 
who the good ones are unless, God forbid, 
they use questionnaires! In the third, mem- 
bers of weak departments are not always 
ager to acquire new colleagues who will 
unconsciously show them up. Again, differ- 
ent varieties of good teaching must be recog- 
A sense of humor, for example, is 


This is not so easy. 


nized. 
more important in teaching freshmen than 
in teaching graduate students, while success 
in research is a more important qualification 
for teaching the latter. 

The notion sometimes expressed that re- 
search and teaching ability are antagonistic 
is misleading. Some teachers appear to 
think that they can prove themselves to be 
scholars by doing a poor job of teaching. 
Good teaching is not, however, the product 
of poor scholarship. There are, of course, 
some great researchers who are not inspiring 
teachers of freshmen, but I doubt whether 
there are any really distinguished teachers 
at the university level who are not suffi- 
ciently curious about their subject to seek 
the answers to some hitherto unanswered 
questions. No amount of skill as an enter- 
tainer can make a great teacher out of a man 
who has only a mild curiosity regarding his 
own field, provided it is a true realm of intel- 
A competent college presi- 
He must be able 


lectual activity. 
dent must understand this. 
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also to recognize good teachers and willing 
to treat them not as inferiors, but as col- 
leagues. Some presidents there are who seek 
to live on a social and economic level apart 
from the members of their faculty. Their 
institutions are not distinguished for their 
high quality, whatever may be the perform- 
ances of their athletes. 

When teaching can not be good there may 
well be less of it. There is no need for teach- 
ing a college student anything that he can 
better learn by himself. We prescribe lec- 
tures as the chief medium for the instruction 
of students, although we prefer books for 
ourselves. The complaint of students who 
ery : ‘‘ Why do we have to listen to Professor 
X’s lecture when it is all in the book?’’ we 
dismiss by saying that students do not know 
how to read. Well, how are they to learn to 
read? We make it as hard as possible for 
a student to gain recognition for study 
undertaken under his own initiative outside 
of a regular class. When we maintain a plan 
of education based on the assumption that 
students can not read and have no intel- 
lectual initiative, we deny to those who have 
both the ability and the interest the oppor- 
tunity to practice the only process by which 
they can continue their education after 
graduation. 

Placing the main responsibility upon the 
student is good strategy and gets a good 
response in cases where any response is p0s- 
sible. It is ridiculous for the teacher to act 
as though he were the injured party when 
a student gets away without learning any- 
thing. The teacher who succeeds in making 
clear to his students that the joke, if any, is 
not on him secures a much more serious- 
minded class. For many years our faculty 
prescribed compulsory physical education 
for all first- and second-year students. This 
led to many absurdities, such as swimming 
at 8 A.M. out of doors in a fog, nevertheless, 
when it was proposed to make formal exer- 
cise optional, middle-aged men, who took no 
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exercise themselves, gravely pointed out the 
menace to student health of releasing them 
from the total of one hour weekly of com- 
nulsory physical activity. The argument 
that the university should be a place of 
opportunity rather than of compulsion 
finally prevailed, however, and the result 
was not the desertion of the gymnasium but, 
to the great surprise of some, an increase in 
its use. A few conscientious professors only 
still remained sceptical, fearing that the stu- 
dents who are not availing themselves of the 
opportunity are the ones who need it most. 
| wonder how one ean be so sure that persons 
who do not feel like exercising should at all 
costs be required to do so? 

Carried over into academie work, this atti- 
tude leads us to spend our efforts, like sheep 
drivers, mainly upon the stragglers. We 
dare not fit our procedures to the best 
interest of the more promising students be- 
cause we are determined that certain others 
shall not be permitted to lapse into intel- 
lectual quiescence until after graduation. 


V 


But whenever it is suggested that there 
should be less formalism in universities, the 
alarm is raised that we are trying to ‘‘lower 
standards.’’ Now of what do standards con- 
sist?) This is a term that has a fine emotional 
aura. It suggests nailing a flag to a mast 
and dying for God and country and our own 
university. As it works out, however, it is 
oiten more suggestive of standard meals in 
a penal institution. A meal may conform 
rigidly to a standard prescription as to 
calories, protein, fat, carbohydrate and vita- 
mins and yet represent very low standards 
in the less measurable but more important 
qualities such as service, cooking and pala- 
‘ability. It is the latter sort of standards 
‘hat should be kept high in education. The 
lorier miss their mark. Measures designed 
'o force medioere minds up to the level of 
alert ones are more apt to lower the latter to 
the level of the former. 








But, it is said, we should not have the 
former in the higher institutions. Perhaps 
so, but we have and shall have them, never- 
theless, for society offers them no other place 
equally attractive. A few private institu- 
tions may succeed in excluding the inferior, 
although even they have the problems pre- 
sented by alumni who send in unworthy sons 
and promising athletes and by benefactors 
whose good will is bread and butter for the 
faculty. Most institutions, however, have 
already assumed part of the burden of doing 
what is possible for the numerous young 
people whom society has now-a-days proved 
incapable of employing in some better way. 
Our ‘‘standards’’ are already lower in prac- 
tice than in theory. This need not spoil an 
institution. We can cope with the situation 
if we can see that a university becomes great 
not by attempting to exclude all inferior 
souls but by attracting and nourishing the 
superior ones. Indeed, if superior people 
‘an thrive only in a hothouse where they are 
free from contact with the inferior, they will 
not be worth much in the world into which 
they will be dumped on graduation. The 
less gifted too have their claims and needs, 
which can be better satisfied if frankly recog- 
nized. 

There must be freedom to study in- 
tensively, but this requires also freedom 
to study superficially. A professor may 
achieve fame by doing one thing well; at 
least, he studies intensively only one subject 
at a time. The student, however, is forced 
to distribute his efforts more or less evenly 
over four or five courses. To gain Phi Beta 
Kappa, a scholarship or a graduate fellow- 
ship, he can not afford to neglect any por- 
tion of this prescription. If he spends the 
theoretical amount of time in outside study, 
he has no time for non-curricular reading. 
He is not permitted to dabble in some sub- 
ject apart from his main field; if he tackles 
it at all, he must do so with the same earnest- 
ness that he applies to his chief pursuit, for 
it has the same effect upon his official record. 
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It should be quite possible for the authorities 
to make any necessary judgment of the cali- 
ber of the student while permitting him more 
freedom to substitute quality for quantity. 
There should be a clearer recognition of the 
difference between our obligations with re- 
spect to tests of professional preparation on 
the one hand and of liberal education on the 


other. The protection of society requires 


guarantees of competence from those who 


design our bridges, prescribe our medicines 
or teach our children, for incompetence has 
serious consequences for the rest of us. But 
if a student is exposed to music or to Shake- 
speare and fails to respond, that is chiefly 
his own affair and we need not feel so badly 
about it, provided the exposition was good 
enough to give music or Shakespeare a fair 
chance. The process of exposure need not 
be so very expensive, either, if we can some- 
how limit our frightful sense of duty to a 
good exposition ; something short of quiz see- 
tions and all the paraphernalia of grading. 
There was deep wisdom in the existence in 
the pre-Nazi German universities of the 
large lecture course, given seriously by com- 
petent teachers and scholars, but without 
grades, units or credits, side by side with 
the seminar, privatissime, open only by spe- 
cial permission of the professor. Those stu- 
dents who wanted a guarantee of attainment 
got it in the end, after doing some scholarly 
piece of work and passing a searching ex- 
amination, while those who wanted per- 
sonal culture could mix it up ad libitum 
from doses of intellectual stimulus and fra- 
ternity life, without taking the time of the 
serious-minded and without cost to the 
university. 

There are some educational methods and 
objectives which are improper. These in- 
clude the indoctrination of students at the 
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behest of special interests; the training of 
persons for specific occupations far in excess 
of the number required; the pretension to 
quality which the institution does not 
possess ; the administration of a college as 
a business rather than an educational insti- 
tution; the complete subservience of the 
faculty in academic matters to the notions 
of the president or trustees. 

There are others which are futile, the 
striving for which only obscures the proper 
aims. These include all educational short 
euts and subterfuges, such as the substitu- 
tion of faculty surveillance for student 
initiative, of memory for analysis, of ortho- 
doxy for intelligence and sincerity, of forced 
feeding for palatability. 

There are certain things, however, that 
can and should be done, however imper- 
fectly. Less attention to compulsions may 
release energy for the improvement of op- 
portunities. Teaching may be improved in 
quality at the expense, if necessary, of quan- 
tity. The eager, talented students may re- 
ceive as much attention as the indifferent 
and mediocre. Those destined to become, 
not scholars, but ordinary people may be 
better served by frankly recognizing their 
presence and their needs. There can be a 
continual rededication to the ideal of a uni- 
versity devoted to the free search for truth; 
where teachers are also students; where 
truth is conceived not as a stagnant reser- 
voir out of which medicinal draughts are 
dipped, but a living stream, flowing from its 
source in the highest mountains, which only 
a few can seale, down through the dwellings 
of men who drink of its water and ply their 
ships upon its flowing tide. But these 
ideals are not new discoveries, they consti- 


. tute the road which all true universities have 


sought to travel. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


INFANT WELFARE IN DENMARK 
THE Copenhagen correspondent of the London 
Times writes that though in most West European 


countries there have been in existence for some 
time infant welfare centers at which mothers are 


given free medical advice on the nursing and 
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feeding of infant children, it has fallen to the 
eity of Copenhagen to embark upon an experi- 
sical of even more far-reaching importance for 
e combating of infantile mortality, which re- 
mains relatively high in Denmark. Thus while 
England and Wales have an infantile mortality 
rate of 59 per thousand, the Danish rate is 67, 
while the Swedish and Norwegian is about 42 and 


the Duteh is around 39. 

The experiment was begun on September 1, 
1937 (after a preliminary period during which 
t was finaneed by grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation), when a special corps of nurses was 
set up with the sole duty of offering their services 
free of charge to all mothers with infant chil- 
dren. As soon as a child is born the matter is 
reported by the attending doctor or midwife to 
the Department of Hygiene in the Copenhagen 
Corporation, and within six days the mother is 
visited by a corporation nurse, who offers to give 
all relevant advice on the subject of infant wel- 
fare. It is emphasized that the matter is en- 
tirely voluntary and that the services of the 
nurse may be refused if the mother feels that 
way inclined; but the scheme has been so sue- 
cessful that at the present moment no fewer than 
93 per cent. of all infants born in the Copen- 
hagen area are treated by the Corporation 
hurses. 

The nurse visits the household every tenth day 
until the infant is two months of age; then, 
until the child is six months old, visits are made 
twice monthly; and between the sixth and twelfth 
month there is one visit a month. The nurse 
gives advice on the feeding of the infant; but, 
is much more important, she thoroughly 
examines the child on each visit, and is therefore 


what 
What 


able to detect any sign of illness or disease at 
a very early stage. In order not to come into 
confliet with the family doctor, if any, the nurse 
is not entitled to give medical advice or to at- 
tempt any cure or to recommend any medicines; 
but as soon as she notices that anything is amiss 
she recommends the parents to send for a doctor. 
They 


in the case of contagious diseases. 


are not bound to do so, except, of course, 
In that event 
the hurse stays away until the child has re- 


covered. 


In special cireumstances the nurse is author- 
zed to recommend the Department of Hygiene 


+ 
018 


ue free milk (up to 1 litre a day), cod liver 
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oil and adequate bedding to persons in need of 
them—that is to say, to persons earning less than 
£3 10s. a week and subject to the health insurance 
regulations. The nurses must not, however, force 
their services or their advice on any one; and 
they may not accept any gifts or favors (even a 
cup of tea) from the people among whom they 
work. 

There are now employed by the Corporation 
fifty-two nurses on this type of work, all fully 
qualified and with at least one year’s experience 
in a children’s hospital. While complete figures 
are not yet available, there is the best of reasons 
for believing that the infantile mortality rate has 
fallen substantially in those areas where the 
nurses have worked. 
the importance of preventive medicine in the 


This is another proof of 


maintenance of public health. 


PUPILS’ HEALTH IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

THE Department of Education of the City of 
New York is extending its health service for 
school children through the use of a new health 
eard. This card will cumulative 
health record to keep teachers informed of the 
condition of the pupil’s health from the time he 
enters school until graduation. The eard will 
also serve as an instrument for the exchange of 
health information coneerning the pupil be- 
tween the teacher and the medieal and nursing 
staff of the school. The new health ecard in no 
way will affect the professional relationship of 
the family physician to his patient or his rela- 


serve as a 


tionship to the school authorities. 

Private physicians, as in the past, will con- 
tinue to examine their own patients, whenever 
such examinations are required by the school 
authorities. However, when parents ean not 
afford the services of 
health examination will be made by the school 


the of a 


private physicians, the 


physician, preferably in presence 
parent. 

The teacher will use the health eard on School 
Health Day to note the height and weight of 
the pupil, his acuity of vision and hearing and 
the need for dental care. She also will be ex- 
pected, throughout the school term, to observe 
and to indicate on the card obvious symptoms 
or signs of illness or physical defects. 

The health card provides space for the school 
physician to inform the teacher in regard to sig- 
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nificant health data, and for the nurse to indi- 
eate her follow-up progress. Classroom confer- 
ences between the school nurse and classroom 
teacher will be initiated as a result of the rec- 
ords on the new health ecard. It is believed that 
the use of the new health ecard is a challenge to 
the professional abilities of both physicians and 


nurses. 


FACILITIES FOR NEGRO EDUCATION 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 

A SPECIAL dispatch to The Christian Science 
Monitor reports that the state of North Caro- 
lina owns and is conducting institutions valued 
at $6,031,528, exclusively for Negroes, for the 
maintenance of which it is spending this fiscal 
year the sum of $1,024,322. Surrounding these 
institutions are 2,328 acres of land. 

Included in the above group are institutions 
for higher learning, valued as follows: The 
North Carolina Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege, at Greensboro, $1,038,088; the North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes, at Durham, $483,295; 
the Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston- 
Salem, $623,081; the Elizabeth City Normal 
School, Elizabeth City, $515,044, and the Fay- 
etteville Normal School, Fayetteville, $468,061, 
making a grand total of Negro colleges and 
normal schools of $3,127,569. 

Three correctional institutions exclusively for 
Negroes, at Goldsboro, Hoffman and Rocky 
Mount, are valued at $2,885,959, and surround- 
ing these are 1,991 acres, while the land sur- 
rounding the colleges and normal schools 
amounts to 337 acres. 

The correctional institutions include: a hos- 
pital for the insane, valued at $2,475,866, at 
Goldsboro; the Morrison Training School, at 
Hoffman, valued at $152,571, and the Eastern 
North Carolina Training School, at Rocky 
Mount, valued at $257,522. 

Estimated expenditures on all these institu- 
tions during the present fiseal year, amounting 
to $1,024,322, are divided as follows: Agricul- 
tural and Technical College, $224,524; North 
Carolina College for Negroes, $111,530; Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers College, $113,452; Eliza- 
beth City Normal, $97,460; Fayetteville Normal, 
$106,546; hospital for the insane, $278,097; 
Morrison Training School, $48,728, and the 
Eastern Carolina Training School, $43,985. 

The Negro deaf and blind are educated in 
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an institution conducted exclusively for them jn 
Raleigh. The public school system is not jn- 
cluded in the above figures. 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT HuGH P. BAKER in a special report 

to the trustees of the college gave evidence that 

the net cost of Massachusetts State College to the 

Commonwealth has increased but eight tenths of 

one per cent. during the past eight years, while 

services performed by the college have increased 
greatly. 

The report states that the Legislature appro- 
priated $1,045,460 for the support of the college 
in 1931 and the college returned to the state the 
sum of $271,549 from receipts. In 1938 the sum 
of $1,124,620 was appropriated. During the 
same year the college returned $344,576 in r 
ceipts. Increase in the net cost of the college to 
the state was but $6,133 during this eight-year 
period. 

During this same period, however, according to 
figures released by the administration, the stu- 
dent enrolment increased 30 per cent. from 1,443 
to 1,873. Undergraduate courses increased from 
360 to 405; the number of major buildings from 
33 to 38; the number of staff members from 182 
to 243. 

Many items of expenditures have actually de 
ereased during the eight-year period, notably 
items for trustee expenses, travel, supplies and 
equipment, replacements and short course sal- 
aries and maintenance. 

It is stated that “while services rendered by the 
college have increased greatly, expenditures of 
funds have increased very moderately. Many ot 
the newer services have only been made possible 
by an increase in the amount of federal funds 
available to the college. In 1929 there was avail- 
able $164,958 from federal sources, largely for 
the support of the Experiment Station and Ex- 
tension Service. In 1938 the sum of $316,881 
was received from the Federal Government. 

The present education program of the college 
“has developed slowly over a long period and in 
response to a public demand for service, fre 
quently brought about through specific action of 
the State Legislature as in the cases of the nur- 


sery research service, the Dutch Elm disease 


program, the two-year course in agriculture pro- 
gram and others. 
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The college has also offered its facilities to an 
inereasing number of educational conferences, 
including the annual out-of-door recreation con- 
ference, governmental officials conference, farm 
and home week, and others. 

The report concludes: 


The point which we have attempted to make 
herein is that state appropriations have increased 
very moderately in the past ten years despite very 
substantial inereases in services which the college 
renders to the public. In many departments of the 
Commonwealth much greater increases in appropri- 

mms have been granted, and of course there have 
been many new commissions and bureaus estab- 
lished. Under these circumstances, it is perhaps 
reasonable to question the wisdom of a blanket cut 
affecting all departments alike, whether their funds 
have increased very slowly or very rapidly. In a 
situation such as ours, where funds have increased 
very slowly and where the demand for service con- 
tinually outreaches fiscal resources, it is very diffi- 
cult if not impossible, to curtail expenditures with- 
out discontinuing services which have been insti- 
tuted at the demand of the public or reducing the 
number of students to whom we are by our charter 
obligated to offer education at college level. 


THE PROPOSED CLOSING OF TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGES IN CONNECTICUT 
AND MASSACHUSETTS 


GOVERNOR BALDWIN, of Connecticut, in his in- 
iwural address, advoeated for reasons of econ- 
omy the closing of two state teachers colleges in 
Connecticut, and Governor Saltonstall has pro- 
posed the closing of four teachers colleges in 
Massachusetts. In Massachusetts, where there 
are nine teachers colleges outside of Boston, 
there has been strong protest against the closing 
ol any speeifie college, but there is a fair amount 
of agreement that economies should be effected 
ud that nine teachers colleges are more than are 
The Springfield Daily Republican has 
suggested editorially that the Legislature desig- 
ate an advisory board of umpires, composed of 
the presidents of Yale University, Brown Uni- 
versity and Dartmouth College, or other edu- 
‘ators, to advise which four teachers colleges 
could be closed to the most advantage or the 


needed. 


least harm to the commonwealth. 

In Conneetieut, Governor Baldwin did ap- 
Point a commission to advise him on policy for 
teacher training. The commission included Dr. 
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Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Dr. Albert N. Jorgensen, president of 
Connecticut State College; Mrs. Clifford F. 
Thompson, president of the Connecticut Con- 
of Parents and Teachers, and 

The commission has made its report, 


gress several 
others. 
advising the Governor that Connecticut does 
not need four state teachers’ colleges, that one 
would be more efficient and less expensive and 
that three of the colleges should be abandoned. 
The commission recommends that the colleges at 
Willimantic, Danbury and New Haven should be 
given up, and that the college at New Britain, 
centrally located, be devoted to the training of 
elementary school teachers, with an enrolment of 
about 1,200 students. The four colleges now 
have a total enrolment of about that number. 
According to the plan, all training of teachers 
for high-school positions, now done both at New 
Britain and at the Connecticut State College, 
in Storrs, would be turned over to Connecticut 
State College. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

A NEW program for the improvement of 
teaching standards in the industrial arts will 
be initiated by the Graduate School of Eduea- 
tion of Cornell University beginning with the 
summer session, which will be held from July 3 
to August 11. 

Teachers in service who have completed the 
four-year courses at Buffalo State Teachers’ 
College and at the Oswego State Normal School 
will be eligible for the new courses and will be 
able to secure the degree of master of science 
in edueation after five summer sessions. If a 
thesis, equivalent to one summer’s work, is pre- 
sented, the degree may be awarded after the 
completion of prescribed work in four summer 
sessions. 

It is pointed out that training in the indus- 
trial arts is growing in importance as a feature 
of American education from the period of the 
elementary school through the junior and senior 
high schools. It is believed that knowledge of 
materials, of tools and of industrial processes is 
of value both as a part of general education and 
as an introduction to some voeation which the 
student may subsequently choose as a career. 
Besides developing skills, practise in the indus- 
trial arts is being stressed because of the atti- 
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tudes it develops for safety practices, of con- 
sideration for workers in all fields, of regard 
for cooperation among the members of a group 
and of respect for property. 


It is in recognition of these values that Cornell 


University has been led to engage in its new pro- 
gram. Teachers in service will be able to qualify 
for permanent teaching certificates on the com- 
pletion of the new course. 

Candidates for the degree of master of sci- 
ence in education will follow a program which in- 
cludes a course in the philosophy of education, a 
seminar in industrial arts education; an advanced 
shop, consisting of laboratory work of a creative 
type; critical study or thesis; a group of tech- 
nical courses involving industrial relations, ma- 
terials, processes and tools of industry; recent 
developments in technology; recent social trends 
and electives in the sciences or general electives. 

Professor R. M. Stewart is chairman of the 
committee that formulated the program. 


CONFERENCE ON READING 
PROBLEMS 

OBJECTIVE and impartial appraisal of current 
trends and reforms in reading will be discussed 
at the second annual Conference on Reading 
Problems, which will be held at the University 
of Chicago from June 21 to 24. Dr. William 8. 
The sub- 
ject to be discussed is “Taking Inventory of 
Recent Developments in Reading.” More than 
nine hundred teachers attended the first of these 


Gray is in charge of the conference. 


reading conferences last year. 

The opening session will deal with basie or 
underlying reading problems in both elementary 
and secondary schools. Following a joint ses- 
sion, separate conferences will be held on the 
problems which arise at various levels—elemen- 
Emphasis will be 
given to the semantie approach to meaning and 
The second day’s 
sessions will deal with the problem presented by 
will 


tary, secondary and college. 
other recent developments. 


poor readers at all levels. Discussions 
center on easual factors involved and econstrue- 


On the 
third day specialists in different fields will pre- 


tive experiments on the remedial side. 


sent reading problems in their respective areas. 
What ean the teachers of the social sciences do, 
for example, to insure more intelligent interpre- 
tation of printed materials in their field? Simi- 
lar problems will be discussed in all the major 
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subject fields. The final day will be devoted to: 
(1) Cultivation of interest in reading to carry 
over into life outside of schools. (2) How the 
library may be made to function more effectively 
in promoting desirable reading interests and 
habits. 

Each day the conference will be opened with 
a general presentation of the major problems 
for the day and will then break up into sections, 
under expert leadership, for intensive diseus- 
sions by elementary and secondary teachers of 
their special problems. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES ON ADULT 
EDUCATION 

DurING the current year the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education is continuing to 
sponsor regional conferences on adult education 
and to make small subsidies from funds granted 
by the Carnegie Corporation to local groups con- 
ducting conferences. Three such meetings re- 
cently held were the Regional Conference on 
Adult Education, which took place in St. Louis 
on March 23, 24 and 25, the second South- 
eastern Regional Conference on Adult Education, 
held in Columbia, 8. C., on April 2, 3 and 4, 
and an Institute in Political Edueation, held in 
Denver on April 13, 14 and 15. 

The local sponsor for the St. Louis conference 
was the Adult Education Council of Greater St. 
Louis. Subjects discussed included adult edu- 
cation and the public schools, vocational educa- 
tion for adults, trends in informal education and 
in the more standardized activities such as parent 
education, library work and education by exten- 
The meeting at South Carolina 
was conducted with the cooperation of the Uni- 


sion agencies. 


versity of South Carolina Extension Division and 
the Adult Education Division of the South Caro- 
lina department of education. The program was 
concerned chiefly with the contribution that adult 
education can make toward the solution of eco- 
nomie and social problems of the South. Dr. 
Morse A. Cartwright, director of the American 
Association for Adult Edueation, made addresses 
at both meetings. 

The Adult Education Council of Denver was 
the local sponsor for the Institute in Political 
Education. This meeting was held in place of 
the Mt. Plains Regional Conference on recom: 
mendation of the local committee. There were 
two study sessions devoted to a discussion 0! 
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political affairs and civic education. “How Can 
We Edueate for Political Action?,” “What Are 
Reliable Sourees of Education?,” and “Are the 
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American People Capable of Running Their 
Government?” were subjects considered at other 


sessions. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JostAH H. PENNIMAN will retire as pro- 
yost and professor of English literature at the 
University of Pennsylvania on July 1. He was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given on April 22 
at the University of Pennsylvania Club, New 
York City. The honorary chairman of the din- 
ner was William Guggenheim, and Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler was the principal speaker. Dr. 
Penniman was with a_ resolution 
adopted by the club which in part said: “For 
fifty years he has efficiently and faithfully 
served the University of Pennsylvania and he 
has earned the warmest affection and esteem of 
every one who has enjoyed the privilege of 
association and contact with him.” 


presented 


Dr. HucH M. Trner, dean of George Pepper- 
dine College, Los Angeles, has been elected 
president of the college, effective on July 1. He 
will sueceed Dr. Batsell Baxter, who resigned 
Dr. Tiner took part in the organiza- 
tion of the college in 1937. 


recently. 


Dr. WILLIAM WEBSTER HALL, JR., for the past 
two years dean of the American College at Sofia, 
Bulgaria, has been elected to the presidency of 
the College of Idaho, Caldwell. 


Dr. S. W. FLETCHER has been appointed acting 
dean of the Pennsylvania State College and Ex- 
periment Station. He succeeds Dr. R. L. Watts, 
dean and director since 1912, who retired on 
Dr. Fletcher 
will continue to assist in the program of the 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, which is 
sponsored jointly by the college, the Pennsyl- 


January 1 with the title emeritus. 


vania Game Commission and the U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey. 


ArtHUR L. Cook has been appointed director 
ot the School of Science and Technology of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. He was head of the 
department of electrical engineering until last 
May, when he became acting director of the 


SCnOOL. 


PauL FREUND, who now is special assistant to 
the U.S. Attorney-General in the Solicitor-Gen- 


eral’s office, has been appointed a professor at 
the Harvard University Law School. He will 
take over some of the courses formerly taught 
by Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter, of the 
United States Supreme Court. 


At Princeton University, Dr. Raymond J. 
Sontag, who for the past fifteen years has been 
a member of the department of history, has 
been appointed to a newly established professor- 
ship made possible by a bequest from the estate 
of the late Arthur H. Lea. Dr. Ivan M. Lin- 
forth, of the University of California, has been 
appointed a visiting professor of the classies; 
Dr. Carroll C. Platt, of Rutgers University, has 
been named visiting professor in psychology. 
Four associate professors have been appointed 
to full professorships. They are: Ernest T. De 
Wald, art and archeology; Joseph C. 
chemical engineering; Edward Sampson, geol- 
ogy, and Robert G. Albion, history. 


Elgin, 


At the Graduate School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, Elmo Roper, chief of the Fortune 
public opinion survey, has been named assistant 
professor in charge of research projects. Paul 
W. White, director of the department of public 
affairs of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
has been appointed assistant professor and will 
The pro- 
motions from assistant to associate professor- 
ships of Robert E. Garst, night city editor of 
The New York Times, and Theodore M. Bern- 
stein, cable editor of The New York Times, have 
also been announced. 


give a course on news broadeasting. 


Dr. RENATO POGGIOLI, visiting lecturer on 
Italian at Smith College, has been appointed as 
sistant professor of Italian at Brown Univer- 
sity. He will take up his new work at the begin- 
Dr. Poggioli is 
the 


ning of the next academic year. 


known for his work on the literature of 


Slavie languages. 


Dr. Liuoyp G. REYNOLDS, instructor of 
nomies at Harvard University, has been ap- 


eco- 


pointed associate professor of economies at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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Dr. Rosert C. Disque, dean of the School of 
Engineering of Drexel Institute of Technology, 
has been appointed educational consultant in 
planning and carrying out a cooperative system 
of engineering education to be established at 
Northwestern University through a gift of $6,- 
735,000 of the Walter P. Murphy Foundation. 
He will assume the position left vacant by the 
recent death of Dr. Herman Schneider, dean of 
the University of Cincinnati, who was founder 


of the plan. 


Dr. GrorG SWARZENSKI, director of the 
Staedel Art Institute and the Municipal Gal- 
lery at Frankfort, Germany, has become fellow 
for research in sculpture and medieval art at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


MeMBERS of the board of visitors appointed 
by President Roosevelt to make the annual in- 
spection of the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
are: Dr. Edmund Ezra Day, president of Cor- 
nell University; Dr. Frank P. Graham, presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina; Dr. 
John F. O’Hara, president of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity; Dr. H. N. Davis, president of Stevens 


Institute; Dr. M. L. Brittain, president of 


Georgia School of Technology, and Professor 
A. G. Christie, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. Ernst WILHELM MEYER, who voluntarily 
resigned his post as First Seeretary of the Ger- 
man Embassy at Washington two years ago be- 
cause of his disagreement with Nazi policies, has 
been appointed head of the newly organized 
American Committee for 
Christian Refugees. George Rublee, 
formerly director of the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Political Refugees in negotiations 
with German leaders to facilitate the exodus of 
emigrés, has agreed to become honorary chair- 
The other honorary chairman is Thomas 


department of the 
German 


man, 


Mann. 


Epwarp A. WHITNEY, associate professor and 
tutor in history and literature at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has leave of absence. He is serving as 
research associate at the Huntington Library, 
San Marino, Calif. 

Harry T. EMMONS, associate director of ad- 
missions for men, Middlebury College, Vermont, 
has been appointed secretary of admissions at 
Babson Institute, Wellesley Hills, Mass. He 
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succeeds John R. Robertson, who resigned on 


April 1. 


At the twenty-fifth annual conference of the 
Massachusetts School Superintendents Assoeia- 
tion, Fred Pitkin, of North Andover, was elected 
president; Francis Farnsworth, of Malden, and 
Fordyce Reynolds, of Gardner, vice-presidents ; 
Burr Merriam, of Framingham, secretary-trea- 
surer, and Ralph Barr, of Hyannis, auditor. 


Dr. Joun L. McManon, of the Catholie Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of the Cath- 
olic Association for International Peace. He 
sueceeds Professor Charles G. Fenwick, of Bryn 


Mawr. 


OLGA ADAMS, associate professor of education 
in the University of Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association for Childhood Education 
at its forty-sixth annual convention, held re- 
cently in Atlanta, Ga. Louise Alder, of Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College, was made vice- 
president representing kindergartens, and Miss 
M. Elisabeth Brugger, of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, vice-president representing nursery 


sehools. 


WiuuiAM J. ReGAN, principal of the Boys and 
Girls Vocational High School of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was elected president of the New York State 
Voeational Association at the ninth annual con- 
vention recently held in Buffalo. 


Dr. Henry PRATT FAIRCHILD, since 1924 pro- 
fessor of sociology at New York University, has 
been elected for the sixth consecutive time pres- 
ident of the Town Hall Club, New York City. 


Dr. WiLLIAM ALLAN NEILSON, whose resigna- 
tion as president of Smith College has been an- 
nounced, was recently the guest of honor at a 
farewell dinner given by the Connecticut Valley 
Branch of the Foreign Policy Association. 


Dr. C. VALENTINE Kirsy, head of the depart- 
ment of art education in the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Publie Instruction, has been 
awarded by the Eastern Arts Association a gold 
medal and citation, awarded annually for “long 
and distinguished service in the field of art edu- 
cation.” 

THE Service Medal of the Rotary Club, New 
York City, was presented to Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
of the Rockefeller Institute, on April 13 at the 
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weekly luncheon of the club at the Hotel Com- 


modore. The award was in recognition of his 
“tireless pursuit of the alleviation of human 
suffering.” 

Tue John L. Lewis prize of the American 
Philosophieal Society has been conferred on Dr. 
Henry Norris Russell, professor of astronomy 
and director of the observatory at Princeton 
University, “in appreciation of his contribution 
on ‘stellar energy,’ at the society’s symposium 
on astrophysies in February.” The presentation 
was made by Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of 
the Harvard College Observatory, at the annual 
dinner of the society on April 22. Dr. Roland 
S. Morris, formerly United States Ambassador to 
Japan and president of the society, presided. 
The speakers included Dr. Vannevar Bush, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution of Washington ; 
Dr. Victor G. Heiser, of the International 
Leprosy Commission, and Professor Jesse S. 
Reeves, of the University of Michigan. 

Av the annual dinner held on April 19 in New 
York City of the National Institute of Immi- 
crant Welfare Schools, scrolls of honor for 
“sionifieant contributions to American life” were 
presented to David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America; Dr. William 
Allan Neilson, president of Smith College, and 
Albin Polasek, head of the department of seulp- 
ure of the Chieago Art Institute. Dr. W. Car- 
son Ryan, Jr., of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching and president of 
the Progressive Edueation Association, and Wil- 
liam Allen White, editor of the Emporia Gazette, 
were among the speakers. 


Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, president emer- 
tus of Yale University, educational counselor 
of the National Broadeasting Company and a 
member of the board of directors of the Radio 
Corporation of Ameriea, will receive an honorary 
degree of doetor of laws at the seventy-seventh 

ual commencement exercises of the Pennsyl- 
Vania Military College, Chester, on June 6. 


Dr. Witson Micks, assistant professor of 
French at the University of Rochester, has been 
awarded the Palmes d’Officier d’Académie by the 
Minister of Edueation of the French Republie, 
and has been granted honorary citizenship in the 
City of Tulle. These honors are in recognition 
of his work on the Limousin dialect while he was 
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in France on an American Field Service fellow- 
ship. 

Dr. CHARLES SUMNER Howe, president emer- 
itus of the Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, died on April 18 at the age of eighty 
years. He had been president of the school 
from 1902 until his retirement in 1929. 


Dr. JacoB GoopALE LIPMAN, dean of the New 
Jersey State College of Agriculture, Rutgers 
University, and director of the New Jersey State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, died on April 
19 at the age of sixty-four years. 


Dr. THOMAS RUSSELL GarTH, professor of 
experimental psychology and since 1922 head of 
the department of education in the University 
of Denver, died on April 20 at the age of sixty- 
Six years. 

HENRY BRAYTON GARDNER, founder of the de- 
partment of economics at Brown University, 
who retired in 1928 after having served for 
forty years as a member of the faculty, died on 
April 22 at the age of seventy-six years. 


WituiaM F. Litr.e, who from 1916 until his 
retirement in 1930 was superintendent of the 
publie schools of Rahway, N. J., died on April 
19. He was seventy-four years old. 


Frank W. CusHwa, chairman of the depart- 
ment of English and Odlin professor of English 
at Phillips Exeter Academy, New Hampshire, 
died by suicide on April 20. Mr. Cushwa had 
been a member of the faculty for thirty-two 
years. He was formerly president of the New 
England Association of Teachers of English. 
He was fifty-four years old. 


Dr. Water B. Pitkin, professor of jour- 
nalism at Columbia University, was the prin- 
cipal speaker on the “Career Day” program, 
sponsored by the Hampshire County Youth 
Council, held at Massachusetts State College on 
April 22. 

Dr. LEONARD CARMICHAEL, president of Tufts 
College, will deliver the commencement address 
at Simmons College on June 12. 


Dr. AuBertT D. Mean, professor of biology 
emeritus at Brown University, will give the 
graduate school convocation address at the uni- 
versity on June 17. The title of the address will 
be “The Species Complex.” 
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THE fifty-third annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
will be held at Washington, D. C., on November 
15, 16 and 17. Headquarters will be at the 
Willard Hotel. 

THE American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars held its annual convention in New York 
City from April 25 to 28, with nearly 450 edu- 
cational institutions represented. Sponsoring 
the convention were Princeton, Columbia and 
Rutgers Universities, Hunter College, Long Is- 
land University Medical College and New York 
University. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY will receive a share, 
estimated at over $300,000, of the estate of Mrs. 
Eliza W. Valentine, who died on January 4, 
1934. 

ACCORDING to the London Times thirty-seven 
British boys left London on April 8 for a new 
home and a new life in Australia. One party 
consisted of twenty “Little Brothers,” the others 
had come from an orphanage in Scotland, and 
they sailed from Southampton on the liner Jervis 
Bay. The party of Little Brothers was the third 
of its kind organized by the London committee 
of the Big Brother Movement and sent to Aus- 
tralia this year, and brings the total number up 
to fifty. The boys, whose ages range from 15 
to 18, are all going to New South Wales. Bush 
fires have made it impossible to send boys to 
Victoria up to now, but it is expected that soon 
they will be received in that state as well. Each 
Little Brother will be met by a Big Brother, who 


is pledged to act as his friend and adviser until 
The 


other British party consisted of children of from 


he reaches the age of twenty-one years. 
eight to eleven years from the Quarries Homes at 
Bridge of Weir, Scotland, and they were bound 
for the Presbyterian Burnside Homes, Sydney. 
The boys will be trained and will find employ- 
ment, mostly on the land. 


It is reported from Berlin that the Hitler 
Youth, which has hitherto been in theory re- 
cruited on a voluntary basis, has now, by an 
order issued by Herr Hitler, become a party 
body, like the Labor Service, in which service is 
compulsory. In future all boys who are physi- 
cally fit will be obliged to enter the Hitler Youth 
on reaching the age of 10, and to remain in it 
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until they are 18, when they go on to the Labor 
Service and thence to the fighting forces. Ae- 
cording to a second order, the Hitler Youth wil] 
now be divided into two separate formations, 
The so-called “skeleton” Hitler Youth will take 
charge of the political education of all boys 
destined to enter the National Socialist Party or 
its organizations, while the Hitler Youth proper 
will include all other boys. 


More than 100,000 Spanish children are await- 
ing adoption in French refugee camps, according 
to Miss Esme Odgers, American administrator 
of the Foster Parents’ children’s colonies in 
France. The Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign 
is trying to raise $1,000,000 to aid the refugees 
of Spain. The Foster Plan takes children from 
the French camps and places them in one of the 
seven children’s colonies in and around Biarritz, 
France, on receipt of a promise to pay 30 cents 
a day or $9 a month for one year by persons, 
groups, civie or church organizations. 


THE following letter has been received by the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin from Dr. Coching 
Chu, of the National University of Chekiang, 
China: “It may be of some interest to you and 
to the readers of the Bulletin to know that the 
Nationa] Chekiang University has moved further 
inland to Ishan, Kwangsi, and that we still have 
nine Harvard alumni in our faculty. Even 
though we are about 500 miles from the nearest 
battle front of the present undeclared war in the 
Far East, the Japanese air men still consider 
our university to be a worthy target. On mid 
day of February 5, eighteen Japanese planes 
bombed the town of Ishan, with the university 
campus as their main objective. Around the 
college premises, within an area of 480 yards by 
960 yards, altogether 118 bombs were dropped. 
One university building was set on fire, and 
three others were utterly demolished by direct 
hits. It was, therefore, by a miracle that none 
of our 780 students was killed and only one was 
slightly wounded. We are at a loss to know why 
Japanese air men should single out learned 1” 
stitutions for their objective. If they think the 
Chinese intelligentsia and youth ean be bombed 
to submission they will some day find out to 
their regret that they were entirely mistaken, 
for nothing can arouse the Chinese people to @ 
united action more than Japanese bombs.” 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM! 

Tue very fact that the activity movement has 
spread so rapidly has in part been responsible 
for some of the confusion now found in the field 
of edueation. For instance, it is probably true 
that most of us here to-night are convinced that 
the activity movement has some very good fea- 
tures inherent in it, and that as edueators inter- 
ested in genuine progress in our chosen field we 
are unwilling to return to the highly formalized, 
verbalistie type of instructional program found 
eenerally in schools in former decades. In other 
words, we are not crying out for the restoration 
of the old order. Our very willingness to display 
an open mind is indicative of the attitude of 
those who weleomed the activity movement, even 

iough they still held to the belief that major 
emphasis should be placed on the intellectual 
efforts of children. Others felt that physical 
activities should receive large emphasis, and still 
others attempted to carry on a program on an 
activity-subjeet-matter basis. Perhaps we could 
classify advocates as “conservative activists” and 

radical activists.” These differences of opinion 

and practice are reflected in the Thirty-Third 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Edueation, entitled, “The Activity Move- 
ment,” published in 1934. It is evident that there 
is no general agreement among educators. Yet, 
there are many who feel that sentiment for the 
movement has crystallized to the extent that they 
can afford to be impatient with constructive 
critics. Any movement with such obscure objec- 
tives can not hope to win the full confidence of 
public edueators who are charged with the heavy 
responsibility of providing a functional educa- 
tion tor the great body of our future citizens. 

There is nothing new or revolutionary in hold- 
ing tor the prineiple of activity as the basis of 
the learning process. Every good teacher has 
ised the prineiple of activity for centuries. It 
is with its extreme form that we quarrel. Theo- 
ory should not be allowed to overwhelm practice. 
That is the danger in New York at the moment. 
It is one thing to speak of progressive education 
as a method, but it is still another to advocate it 
as a philosophy of life. 
>. Summary of address delivered at the Xavier 
“ree Labor School on Tuesday, February 21, 1939. 


True education fosters self-mastery and disei- 
pline. It is unfortunate that the breakdown of 
discipline in the home, due to the opportunistic 
attitude of educators, has been approved to an 
alarming degree in school circles. Compulsion 
is unknown and pupils have become tyrants, leav- 
ing sane educators with the belief that the ulti- 
mate result must be the loss of social discipline. 
The tyrant of the classroom is the obstructionist 
and the malcontent of the future whose dark 
ways will undermine the stability of our social 
Now comes the activity movement in its 
last 


order. 
extreme form to remove the elements of 
restraint. 

It is a shoddy thing to give a child a bundle 
of activities as the equivalent of an education. 
The extreme form of the program lacks the 
definiteness, substance and continuity that con- 
stitute a true education. It is bad for the ner- 
vous system of the teacher and the child and 
works havoe with their thinking processes. It is 
bad for the nervous system of the teacher and the 
child and works havoe with their thinking proc- 
esses. It is yet to be demonstrated that the 
human organism ean stand the whirligig of con- 
stant stimulation and unrestrained expression 
represented in the classroom in which orderly, 
time-tried school procedures are ignored. The 
small percentage of mental incompetents amongst 
the teachers of New York is bound to take a 
sharp rise if the extreme form of the activity 
program is widely adopted. The mental and 
physical strain on the teacher is directly trace- 
able to her inability to keep abreast of the de- 
mands for the long-time planning and extensive 
bookkeeping demanded by the activity program. 
In-service training of a high order does not 
A more radical and hardier generation 
But it is the evident indis- 


suffice. 
of teachers is needed. 
cipline and the fatuous instructional procedures 
so characteristic of the extreme form of the pro- 
gram which give rise to the most serious conflicts 
for the teacher. 

There is evidence that the New York City pro- 
gram is slowly but perceptibly moving towards 
the extreme or ultra-progressive form. Its diree- 
tors apparently subscribe to the thesis that the 
only thing one can be sure of in life is change. 
Holding to that belief they are bound to swing 
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more and more to the left unless public opinion 
calls a halt. 

Some will claim that a survey should determine 
the effectiveness of the program. But even here 
we can not rely too much on reports, no matter 
how objective the approach. Reports on im- 
provement in disciplinary situations are purely 
subjective in character, and few teachers would 
dare report the truth to an “activity-conscious” 
principal or superintendent. In measuring aca- 
demie achievement they may well be measuring 
from the traditional 


a substantial carry-over 


program. The recent Roslyn survey by the State 


Department of Education was a first-class white- 
wash. The philosophical implications were not 
discussed, and even a sympathetic survey group 
could not account for the bewilderment and in- 
efficiency of the teachers on whom a progressive 
education program had been foisted. So the 
survey group that will evaluate the New York 
City Activity Program in 1940 should have some 
hard-boiled essentialists and at least one reput- 
able philosopher included in its membership. It 
is the only guarantee the taxpayer can have that 
the activity craze in its extreme form will not 
It will 
be an expensive experiment in even its simplest 
Instructional costs will mount because of 
small classes and additional supplies. The tax- 
payer may well the program of the 
“conservative-activist,” but the program of the 
“radical-activist” should be taboo. 


be foreed on all principals and teachers. 
form. 


indorse 


Francis M. CROWLEY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
ForDHAM UNIVERSITY 


THE NEW CHALLENGE TO 
EDUCATION 


Wuat will the public schools do with two or 
three years more of a boy’s or girl’s life? Can 
they hope to adequately meet the needs of the 
vast army of youth caught between the ideals 
and the realities of life; an army trained in the 
ideals of living that finds itself up against the 
eold facts of a world still striving for those 
ideals? 

Non-failure policies in the primary and ele- 
mentary schools have, among other things, re- 
sulted in lowering the average age at which boys 
and girls graduate from high school. Nation- 
wide economic conditions, together with new em- 
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ployment policies in business and industry, have 
raised the average minimum age at which high- 
school graduates may expect to be employed. 
These two factors have produced a gap in which 
we find modern youth who are relatively well 
educated, who are actually trained in high ideals 
of social living and who are freed through their 
scientific attitude from many of the traditional 
inhibitions to ereative thinking. This group, 
with an adult level of intelligence and the tre- 
mendous advantage of their modern training 
in thinking for themselves on the basis of facts, 
represents a social foree far greater than we 
are prepared to use and far greater than any 
with which we are prepared to cope. 

Why does this matter concern the public 
schools? Isn’t it the responsibility of other so- 
cial training agencies? Are not schools through 
after they have given twelve or thirteen yea 
of training? Can the schools take on new re- 
sponsibilities with the necessary addition to 
costs? Of course, society will pay ultimately 
the added costs one way or another. Already 
the increased gap between the age of gradua- 
tion from public schools and the age of employ- 
ment has added to society’s bill for erime costs 
incurred by youth of this age. Yes, society will 
take on this added responsibility, and society 
will take the more desirable way of paying for 
it. To publie schools society has delegated this 
new responsibility and to the support of public 
schools society will gladly shift the monetary 
support that has been charged to costs of idle- 
ness, that menacing stop-gap that is to be re- 
placed by expanded publie education. The task, 
and the challenge, now remain up to those who 
plan the curricula of our publie school. 

What should characterize the replanning of 
our secondary schools to meet the needs of 
modern society? First, there must be a re- 
planning of the years now called junior high 
and senior high levels. This replanning should 
not produce merely a program of “general” edu- 
cation with a superabundance of “broadening” 
experiences. It must develop a plan for meet- 
ing specific needs. Realities of living must be 
recognized, experienced, thought about, worked 
with, and where they present a challenge lor 
betterment, they must be actually struggled with 
as problems. Naturally such real problems wil! 
be solved in terms of the pupil-problem-solver’s 
concept of social ideals. This is proper train- 
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nz tor desirable citizenship in a society that is 
unded on high ideals and which is maintained 

hy our constant struggle to reach those ideals. 
“The curriculum of the average secondary 
school is to-day cluttered up by courses that were 
ne time supposed to prepare boys and girls 


- eollege. To this conglomeration of courses, 


whieh never did do well what they were sup- 


to do, have been added newer courses 
planned to meet the physical, social, cultural 
ind voeational needs of the student. What a 
hy contribution to society will be made by 
the development of publie school curricula 
which provide for the educational experiences 
that boys and girls really need. What advance 
could be made if, for example, the present gen- 
eration of youth gained a lasting confidence in 

ir ability to recognize social problems and to 

ve them in a demoeratie way. The fear some 
people express for the fate of the American 

m of government will disappear when indi- 

ials gain eonfidenee in their ability to solve 

cir problems large and small in a democratic 
A problem holds no fear for those who 
have confidence in their ability to solve it. It 
possible that the greatest confidences gained 
through participation in our present high-school 
curricula may be confidences in our ability to 
do as we are told by some one who represents 
the authority—an ideal objective for citizenship 
n a totalitarian state. 

Secondly, there must come an extension of 
the services of the public school to meet the 
needs, and above all develop and conserve the 
social value of youth who have 
graduated from high school who will not have 
‘ professional or eollege training course and who 
will not be employed for one, two or three or 
more years after graduation. This extension of 
service can not be a mere extension of the pres- 
ent high-sehool curriculum. It must be a pro- 
gram built around the possibilities and poten- 

lities of youth for making contributions and 
arming to make eontributions to society. It 

iot be sufficient nor justifiable to plan an 

extended curriculum made up of the cultural 

experiences Which have been in the past tacked 

on or crowded into the traditional curriculum, 

would itself in such a scheme be able to 

ead out onee again and take up the whole of 
irst four years of high school. 

‘h elements of the present high-school eur- 

riculum as neeessary voeational training will 


posed 


maximum 
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gain new emphasis in courses placed nearer the 
time of employment. Vocational adjustment 
must not, however, be the only need recognized 
in the new curricula. For what does it profit 
a man to gain and to possess the highest of skills 
if he doesn’t learn how to maintain a society in 
which he ean be assured of a job? This re- 
planning must inelude training for living. Not 
courses that stop short after they have told the 
student how people live but opportunities for 
thinking and working out ways of living better 
adapted to the present-day world. Perhaps 
through such curricula youth’s unspoiled intel- 
leet will discover what adult sociologists have 
searched for in vain—a way of living that 
makes realities out of and economic 
ideals. 

Finally our planning for this new educational 
service must not neglect plans for adult eduea- 
tion. Those who were taught in sehool only 
what some one thought they would need to know 
when they grew up and especially what they 
would need to know if they grew up and went 
to college are bewildered by problems such as 
those confronting youth to-day. They do not 
know how to live in a democracy. They are 
afraid, and rightfully so, for their school ex- 
perience did not give them the training which 
would develop confidence in their ability to 
solve social and socio-economic problems in a 
democratic way. We must plan for a type of 
adult education which will meet the needs of 
the adult world and which will make up, at 
least to some extent, for the inadequacies of 
the educational programs of past generations. 

At the present time planned adult education 
is an essential step in publie education and must 
be taken before we can hope to have wide- 
spread appreciation of an extended and ex- 
panded program of youth education. Let us not 
forget that such a program for youth is a demo- 
cratic way of meeting the problems of youth, 
and people not trained in a democratie prob- 
lem-solving are often afraid and lack confidence 
in their ability to solve such problems. 

We have discovered in modern youth a new 
natural resource, but we have not learned how 
to use it. In our ignorance we have always 
wasted our great natural Now, 
chiefly because it has been released upon us too 
suddenly, we do not know how to use for the 
betterment of society this tremendous power. 
Like many of our pioneer ancestors who saw in 


social 


resources. 
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our aboriginal forests no more than a hindrance 


to immediate personal progress, we permit our 
own selfish interests in a jumbled economie sys- 
tem to stand in the way of the full utilization 
of the tremendous productive power of young 
minds. There are still too many who do not 
realize that often added years of “experience” 
do not result in the increased social value of the 
individual; too often experience and the oft- 
lauded hard knocks are undesirable inhibiting 
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factors in an individual’s development. After 
one learns that it “pays” to keep his mind and 
his mouth shut, he loses his social worth. But 
we will conserve this greatest of all natural re- 
sources; we will learn to recognize and make 
good use of these young minds. We can’t help 
ourselves; they will teach us. 
A. J. Foy Cross 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT LOOKS 
AT THE REGENTS INQUIRY 
REPORT 


ON one page of the Regents’ Inquiry Report? 
the reader finds three challenging recommenda- 
tions: (1) Abolish Regents examinations; (2) 
discontinue the Regents diploma; (3) abandon 
annual physical examinations. 

I am not in aceord with these recommenda- 
tions, but it should be conceded that the Regents 
Inquiry Staff did not reach these conclusions 
hastily, for they spent three years in their study 
and expended approximately a half-million dol- 
lars. Further, their conclusions are based on the 
study and consideration of much data. 

A resident of any state other than New York 
is not likely to be so greatly challenged or dis- 
turbed by these recommendations as is a New 
Yorker. No other state in the Union has gone so 
far in state control and direction in these three 
matters. Here the Regents examinations are 
by nearly every pupil in the 
publie from the eighth through the 
twelfth years; at least they are taken by every 
pupil who aspires to earn a state diploma. 
New York State are 
practically all the more capable 
pupils in the high schools. Up to about the 
last ten years the great majority of New York 


taken annually 


schools 


The state diplomas in 
sought by 


State high schools offered no diploma based on 
any course of study other than those leading to 
the state diplomas. Consequently, the state di- 
plomas here have come to represent the only 
kind of upon 
which society has placed its mark of genuine 


secondary school achievement 


1‘* Education for American Life,’’ Report of the 
Regents’ Inquiry, p. 48. The McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1938. 


approval. Any pupil who fails to earn one of 
these state diplomas experiences difficulty in 
most cases in qualifying for admission to in- 
stitutions of advanced study because the great 
majority of his classmates have earned this 
credential and are offering it as evidence of 
adequate preparation for further study. 

In the matter of physical examinations, the 
State of New York has for a long period of 
years required an annual physical check-up of 
every pupil in the elementary grades and the 
high school by a physician appointed by the 
trustees or board of education for the individual 
school district. 

Any one who has observed the workings of 
this state policy for a number of years is nat- 
urally compelled to considerable questioning 
when he reads an authoritative recommendation 
to change it vitally. 

What led the Regents Inquiry Commission to 
make these three significant recommendations? 
The recommendations to abolish the Regents ex- 
aminations and to discontinue the Regents di- 
ploma may be considered together, for they are 
closely related. 

I can not properly assume to know all the 
facts that led the commission to these conclu- 
sions, but the practices and records in the state 
are open to all. I believe the kernel of the 
reason for these two recommendations lies in 
the discovery (not new) that the tail has been 
wagging the dog: Regents examinations and 
Regents diplomas, intended originally for pupils 
of the college preparatory type, are dominating 
the entire offering in the high schools of New 
York State. Few question the truth of this 
statement. 

The curriculums of New York State high 
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schools are teeming with imposing courses in 
history, science, Latin, French and mathematics. 
In the majority of high schools, it is impossible 
for a boy or girl to earn enough units for gradua- 
tion without having to pass one or more of them. 

Is the average boy or girl in New York State 
able to pass these subjects as at present offered? 
The answer does not have to be a guess. The 
statistics of Regents academic examinations in 
the registered high schools of the state show that 
of those who get to the end of the road when a 
trial at passing them is permitted, not more than 
88.5 per cent. in the brightest year were suc- 
cessful. Usually the percentage of success has 
been very much lower. 

It is a matter of record, too, that an extremely 
large pereentage of those who enter the high 
school do not go far enough along the road to try 
the more difficult state examinations. Either 
they drop out or switch to a local course, not 
honored as its eonelusion with a state diploma. 
The report of the Commissioner of Education of 
the State of New York for the year ending June 
30, 1935, showed (last figures published) that of 
the 238,550 boys and girls who entered the ninth 
school year in 1930-31 but 43.9 per cent. re- 
mained in school for their twelfth or senior year, 
and but 36.2 per cent. were graduated! 

Dr. Gulick, who wrote the Regents’ Inquiry 
Report, says that only about 60 per cent. of the 
ninth-year pupils are still in school during the 
“In this,” he says, “New York 
ranks low among the comparable states.”? 

But these facts were well and fully known 
betore the Regents Inquiry staff began its work 
Obviously a change in policy 
But why put the blame on the 
Regents examinations and the policy of award- 
ing state diplomas? We do not kill the patient 
We do not cease eat- 
ig altogether because indigestion occurs. 

It is true we have been imposing a college 
fitrance course of study (or trying to do so) 
upon the 80 per cent. who did not need nor want 
it. But I should not wipe out state diplomas for 
the upper 20 per cent., because this diploma is 
the kind of eredential that deserves and com- 
mands respect. Among other uses, the high- 


twelfth year. 


three years ago. 


is needed. 


beea use cancer develops. 


school graduate may employ it to seeure admis- 
sion to an institution of higher learning. 
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The very existence of a state diploma has 
provided a relatively high goal at which pupils 
may aim. At the same time the colleges and 
universities have come to find that they can 
safely accept it as an entrance credential. 

The state diploma requires the pupil to meet 
reasonably high standards in the selection of 
subjects, and of major and minor sequences. 

The state syllabi which have been supplied by 
the State Education Department to all schools 
throughout the state have set respectable stand- 
ards to guide teachers and pupils.” While they 
are used, at least as a guide, the parents are 
assured that their children are pursuing a recog- 
nized outline of study, rather than an outline 
prepared by one or more local teachers, excel- 
lent in some cases, and not so excellent in others. 

The Regents examinations, which determine 
whether a pupil has qualified for the state di- 
ploma, assures every one—the pupil, the teacher, 
the parent, the taxpayer, the institution of higher 
learning—that a reasonable standard has been 
met. All are further relieved of unreliable vari- 
ation from one community to another, whether 
it be the great metropolis or Podunk itself. 

The Regents Inquiry staff doubtless recognized 
in state diplomas and Regents examinations these 
values to the upper 20 per cent. Why then did 
they urge their abolition? Did they conclude 
that the welfare of the 80 per cent. can not be 
served if these two measuring sticks are con- 
tinued for the benefit of the upper 20 per cent.? 
I have been reliably informed that Dr. Gulick 
and his staff do believe that these two devices 
have great valyg for the upper 20 per cent. In 
this I think most school men agree. 

Why ean not these benefits be made available 
to the lower 80 per cent., too? 

I think the time has come for the State of New 
York, through its State Department, to assume 
its proper share of responsibility for the edu- 
cational welfare of all the children of the state— 
dull, or average, as well as bright. If state-wide 
standards help to improve the offering and ele- 
vate testing levels of the high school for the 
upper 20 per cent., they can do as much for the 
lower 80 per cent. 

What made the Regents Inquiry staff fail to 
recommend the extension of these advantages to 
the lower 80 per cent.? Was it the question of 
expense? 
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The cost of public education in this state for 
1935° was $277,900,000. Of this total a sum 
well in excess of one hundred million was dis- 
tributed to the communities in the form of state 
The people of the great State of New York 
confirmed their long-aecepted conviction that 


aid. 


“education is a state function” when they ap- 
proved their revised constitution in the last 
election. If state diplomas and state-wide ex- 
aminations are good for all the secondary school 
pupils of the state, surely the cost of their ad- 
ministration could not have been the factor that 
deterred the Inquiry staff from urging their ex- 
tension? It should be observed in passing, how- 
ever, that, the temper and disposition of legisla- 
tors being what they are, there is much more 
inclination on the part of these solons to be nig- 
gardly with state supervisors of education who 
sit or have desks in the imposing education build- 
ing across the capital city street from the state 
house, than with the little or big red schoolhouse 
back home that somehow seems so close to the 
ballot box. Perhaps the Regents Inquiry staff 
feared the legislature could not be trusted year 
in and year out to apportion the necessary sums 
for providing state diplomas and state exami- 
nations for all the secondary school population. 

Aside from the cost argument, the strongest 
explanation for the Inquiry staff’s reeommenda- 
tion to abandon state diplomas and Regents ex- 
aminations for all that I can discover by read- 
ing between the lines is that they believe the 
individual community can do a satisfactory job 
for the 80 per cent. 

To be sure, the Inquiry staff’s recommenda- 
tion is accompanied by the proposal that state- 
wide tests be used “to discover the weak spots 
in curriculum or teaching.”’* But that, it seems 
to me, is like giving an apple seed instead of 
the orthodox apple a day. 

Let us consider what will or can happen in 
New York State if we do not have state di- 


plomas and state-wide examinations for the 80 
Soon we should have a great variety 
of standards set up by the various communities 
as to what constitutes graduation requirements. 
Does it matter to an indi- 
vidual boy or girl whether his particular high 
school requires two or four units of social studies 


per cent. 


Does this matter? 


3 Ibid., p. 125. 
4 Ibid., p. 48. 
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to qualify for a diploma? Whether one unit 
or three in science is specified for a diploma? 
One does not need to continue the illustrations. 
All who are familiar with the conditions know 
full well the varying opinions from community 
to community as to what constitutes reasonable 
standards. 

Some one may say that it is well to have 
variation. Doubtless it is, but there are limits 
to the wisdom of extending opportunity for 
riding hobbies when one is dealing with the edu- 
cation of a youth. 

Or perhaps it will be contended that the state 
through its central department can set up rea- 
sonable standards from which individual schools 
shall not vary in granting graduation creden- 
tials. Well, such is supposed to be the fact to- 
day, but, actually, so much freedom is now pra 
ticed by the schools of New York State, in deal 
ing with their pupils who do not qualify for the 
state diploma, that they vary, all the way from 
requiring a Regents diploma for every one who 
is graduated to requiring next to nothing at all. 
In many communities pupils are now being de- 
nied graduation who would be accorded this 
privilege if they happened to be attending schoe! 
in another part of the state. 

Again some one may contend that this is not 
a bad condition. But I believe that in a state 
where the per pupil cost averages approximately 
$124 per year, a large part of which is borne by 
the state at large, the state has a responsibility 
to all concerned to safeguard the standards set 
for graduation of the low 20 per cent. as well 
as for the upper 20 per cent. 

And why ean it not provide these standards? 
Were the Regents Inquiry staff fearful of ac- 
knowledging that scholastic aptitude varies by 
recommending two or three grades of state di- 
plomas? Or did they perhaps fear some pupils 
might aspire to earn diplomas intended for other 
pupils of a higher scholastic classification? 

This side of the problem does have its prac- 
tical difficulties, but they are not insurmountable. 
They are even now being met: if a pupil fails 
to qualify for a “College Entrance Diploma,” 
he automatically qualifies for a “State High 
School Diploma” if the average of marks earned 
for the former is below 75 per cent., but not 
lower than 65 per cent. Further, in many schools 
pupils who can not meet the state diploma re 
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ouirements are, with guidance, meeting less diffi- 
cult local diploma requirements. 

But I believe the time has come for the state, 

ugh its central department, not only to dis- 
tribute financial aid, and guarantee the minimum 
quality of its state diplomas to the upper 20 per 
but to offer appropriate diplomas to all 
its high school pupils. 

If a pupil in the lowest quintile is worth be- 
ing supported in a publie high school with state 
funds, he is worth being given an appropriate 
craduation eertifieate upon the completion of his 
course of work. 

As to what subjects he should pursue, at least 

part, the state through the leadership of its 
central department or through the leadership 
of its more capable educators in different com- 
munities, or better still, under the leadership 
of both, should be better able to determine than 
can the individual community, presided over as 
it is by school administrators and boards of 

ucation with varying standards and widely 
rying edueation philosophies. 

The same reasoning holds for state-wide ex- 
True, they have their faults, but so 
does every other privilege-giving device in any 
walk of life, whether it be a marriage certificate 
or a license to keep a dog, authorization for an 


aminations. 


autopsy or a driving permit. 

One needs only to be familiar with the varying 
standards of examination making and of mark- 
ing by teachers (and teachers are not any more 

lible in giving marks than any other profes- 

recognize the need for state-wide ex- 
I’d hate to be the fellow at the 
of the group that makes up the lowest 20 


+ 


per cent. in some good-sized schools, knowing 


the attitude of the teachers as I do toward what 
they call dumb-bells. On the other hand, a lazy 
loafer with an accomplishment approaching zero 
should seareely receive a diploma just because 
he is a board member’s nephew. 

One grade of diploma and one grade of 
Regents examination are not enough to meet the 
needs of the wide range of abilities in the high 
schools of New York State. Two or three grades 


ot 


' state diplomas should be offered, and as many 
differe ? 


ut grades of Regents examinations should 
be giver 
UC 2 l. 


The present practice of offering one grade of 
‘ate diploma and one grade of Regents exami- 
Nation causes the middle 50 per cent. of the group 


+ 


) 
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to select courses not fitted to their needs, and to 
study subject-matter not adjusted to their capa- 
bilities, while the lower 20 or 25 per cent. can’t 
meet the requirement at all and must accept 
whatever type of reward the local school system 
decides to offer. 

While it can be granted that the solution is 
not easy, the state, through the leadership of its 
central department, should be better able to make 
an equitable offering to all its students than each 
community is likely to be able to work out for 
itself. 


SHALL WE ELIMINATE ANNUAL PHYSICAL 
EXAMINATIONS? 


In recommending the elimination of the annual 
physical examination now required by law, the 
Regents Inquiry staff suggests having in its 
place “one examination on school entrance, one 
on entering the seventh grade, one on entering 
ninth grade, and one at the end of twelfth 
grade.”® 

The Inquiry staff calls the present physical ex- 
amination “cursory” and “expensive.” 

If the physical examination as now conducted 
in the typical public school is cursory, it is not 
because school teachers nor boards of education 
nor parents, want it that way. I know from 
first-hand experience in more than one com- 
munity that every one of these groups wants a 
thorough examination. I know of more than one 
community that has raised the fee of its school 
medical officer in the hope of securing a more 
thorough examination. Recently, too, the State 
Department of Education at Albany has urged 
communities to contract with school physicians 
for a school year at a respectable salary rather 
than pay so much per pupil. Most of these 
communities are so health-minded and so welfare- 
minded that they have for years engaged school 
nurses and dental hygienists. The chief function 
of the school nurse is to help parents to cure or 
effect improvement in the defects revealed in the 
annual medical examination. 

Why is the present physical examination 
termed “cursory”? I do not know what the 
Regents Inquiry staff thinks, but I assign the 
following reasons: (1) The regular family phy- 
sician too often fails to cooperate; (2) the school 
physician is influenced by so-called “professional 
courtesy,” that is, he respects the fact that the 


5 Ibid., p. 48. 
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individual pupil is some other physician’s regu- 
lar patient; (3) the school physician hesitates to 
make statements about a child’s health unless he 
can definitely prove them; (4) too many parents 
fail to understand the value and importance of 
the examination. 

There are doubtless other reasons for the pres- 
ent “cursory” examination, but I maintain that 
the reasons that make it cursory (if it is) would 
prevail to make it equally so under the schedule 
of infrequenecy recommended by the Regents In- 
quiry staff. Under this plan the school nurse 
and the teacher would have still less chance of 
working with the home to effect improvement. 

After all, the present physical examination is 
“cursory” in varying degree as one goes from 
one community to another. In those school dis- 
tricts where the parents are enlightened and 
want the examination thorough, it is most nearly 
so. From my observation it is least thorough in 
the one-room school district, and this condition 
will be greatly improved by centralization, which 
will shortly be general (as urged by the Regents 
Inquiry Report). 

Under the present law physical defects, at least 
of the worst kind, are annually called to the 


attention of parents. The nurse is also annually 
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reminded of these defects. In this annual check- 
up lies the child’s hope of having his parents 
informed of his defects and of having them thus 
frequently shaken out of their complacency or 
indifference to his condition. 

The Regents Inquiry staff calls the present 
physical examination “expensive.” I think this 
appraisal is not accurate. The physical exami- 
nation is costing less in most of the communities 
of which I know than the nurse service is costing. 
We would not think of dispensing with the nurse 
service. Remove the annual physical examina- 
tion and you remove much of the ammunition, 
and most of the inspiration, of the school nurse. 

The annual medical examination in few com- 
munities costs as much as one dollar per pupil. 
In most communities the cost is very consider- 
ably less than this. One dollar per year, even, 
is not too much to spend on a pupil whose edu 
cation cost to the district totals $124.00—even if 
it is more cursory than we should like. 

The discovery of just one incipient case of 
tuberculosis in time to effect a cure will save the 
community several times the cost of an annual 
medical examination. 

Grant D. Morse 

SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


PROBLEMS OF PERSONNEL IN THE 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY! 


On May 24, 1938, the Committee of Eight 
submitted to the president a report on the ter- 
minating appointments of Dr. J. L. Walsh and 
Dr. A. R. The present report deals 
with the seeond part of its inquiry, “covering 
larger questions of policy and procedure related 
to the tenure, promotion and general status of 


Sweezy. 


the younger teaching members of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences.” 

The younger teacher, like his contemporaries 
in other walks of life, is profoundly concerned 


1 Official summary of the report of the com- 
mittee on problems of personnel in the faculty of 
arts and sciences of Harvard University, submitted 
on March 20 to President Conant. Members of the 
committee were: E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., William S. 
Ferguson, Felix Frankfurter, Edmund M. Morgan, 
Kenneth B. Murdock, Ralph Barton Perry, Arthur 
M. Schlesinger and Harlow Shapley. 


with the question of seeurity. Conceding that it 
is neither expedient nor desirable that perma- 
nence of tenure should be awarded until after a 
period of trial, the committee has sought to 
reconcile the inevitable rigors of a competitive 
system with that freedom from anxiety which 
is a condition of whole-hearted devotion to pres- 
ent duties and to a full utilization of present 
opportunities. The system of rank and tenure 
which is now in force at Harvard and elsewhere 
is, in the committee’s opinion, both too eompli- 
sated and too protracted. It sometimes leads 
the teacher to feel that he is entitled to perma- 
nent tenure on the ground of his length of ser- 
vice and the multiple hazards which he has sur- 
vived. His department and the university nat- 
urally share this feeling, and sometimes acknowl: 
edge a moral obligation to retain for life a man 
whom they have never at any point explicitly 
and affirmatively chosen for permanent rank. 
The time for the erucial decision has been pos'- 
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poned until it is no longer a free decision, the 
teacher having aequired a cumulative expecta- 
tion, and the university a cumulative commit- 
ment. 

To correet this situation the committee recom- 
mends that those instructors who have not yet 
completed their formal studies be transferred 
to the status of teaching fellows; that the num- 
ber of annual instructorships which any indi- 
vidual ean hold be reduced to three; that the 
number of terms of faculty instructors be re- 
duced from two to one, and that the rank of 
assistant professor be abolished. 

The security of the teacher is 
through giving to annual instructors whose work 
is deemed satisfactory an assurance of reap- 
pointment up to the total of three years, and by 
lengthening the term of the faculty instructor 
from three to five years. The effect of these 
provisions is to reduce the maximum total period 
of appointments in the non-permanent ranks to 
eight years, and to reduce by several years the 
age of appointment to the permanent rank of 


increased 


associate professor. 

At the same time the sharpness of transition 
from rank to rank is aecentuated by the limita- 
tion of annual instructorships, by the elimina- 
tion of reappointment in the rank of faculty 
instructor, and by the general provision that 
each suecessive rank is to be considered as open 
to eandidates from outside as well as inside the 
university. It is hoped that in this way the idea 
that promotion is normal, and that non-promo- 
tion therefore earries a stigma of failure and 
incapacity, may be superseded by the idea that 
it is inherent in the nature of term-appoint- 
ments that they should expire, and the idea that 
the higher ranks may properly be filled, when 
vacancies oeceur, by the selection of the best 
available candidate regardless of his residence. 
If these latter ideas are to prevail and be ac- 
cepted as fair, it is essential that the end of the 
period of non-permanent tenure shall come at 
an age when the teacher’s professional career is 
in no way prejudiced by his non-advaneement 
at Harvard. 

The committee proposes a scale of salaries for 
the several ranks, which have been considered 
with reference to costs of living and to avail- 
ability for placement in other institutions. Ac- 
count has been taken of other sources of income, 
such as teaching at Radeliffe College, and the 
‘otal of salaries has been caleulated to fall 
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within the present budget of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. 

The younger teacher is concerned with the 
criteria by which he is to be judged. The com- 
mittee believes that the explicit enumeration and 
diseussion of eriteria will serve to define the 
younger teacher’s vocation; clarify the econdi- 
tions of his advancement, and competition with 
other candidates, and create a feeling that how- 
ever disappointing to his ambitions, the deci- 
sions affecting his future are at least as just and 
enlightened as is humanly possible. 

The central problem in connection with the 
question of criteria is the adjustment of the 
values of teaching to the values of independent 
scholarly study and published research. The 
committee would retain both of these criteria, 
and regard them as of foremost importance, be- 
lieving that their conflict can be reduced by 
conceiving both teaching and published research 
as manifestations of scholarship in a broader 
and more fundamental sense. 

In the application of criteria it is essential 
that account should be taken of the peculiarities 
of the widely different fields of learning em- 
braced within the province of the Faculty of 
Arts and Seiences. Here, as elsewhere in this 
report, the committee is alive to the notable dif- 
ferences between mathematics and the natural 
sciences on the one hand, and the humanities 
and social seiences on the other hand. It has 
endeavored throughout to take account of these 
differences. 

The criteria being clarified, it becomes im- 
perative that the schedule of the younger teacher 
—the total volume of his work, and its distribu- 
tion among the diverse forms of teaching— 
should be so arranged that he may reasonably 
be expected to demonstrate the qualities which 
the several criteria imply. This is especially 
imperative in those periods in which crucial de- 
cisions concerning his future are about to be 
made. 

Regulations governing rank and tenure, defi- 
nitions of eriteria and provisions for appoint- 
ment at Harvard or elsewhere, will avail little 
unless wisely administered. The younger 
teacher will, furthermore, desire to know where 
the authority lies, especially as between the de- 
partment with which he is intimately associated 
and the remoter “administration” upon which 
his fate is ultimately dependent. Regrettable as 
is may be to those who prefer the traditional 
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spirit of informality, the volume and diversity 
of the functions now exercised by the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences require a shift in the diree- 
tion of more orderly and methodical procedure. 
In a complex situation informality gives rise to 
misunderstandings, conflicts, irresponsibility and 
inefficiency. 

The committee therefore recommends that in 
all instances the regulations governing appoint- 
ments—their conditions, salaries, tenure and as- 
signed duties—be covered by statements in writ- 
ing, and sent to the persons concerned at the 
time of their appointment; and that these super- 
sede, so far as possible, all oral rulings, assur- 
ances, agreements and understandings. 

The committee discusses methods of procedure 
by which the relations of the younger teacher to 
his department and to the university can be effee- 
tively administered, so that the interests of all 
parties can be promoted and their rights pro- 
tected. To make such procedure possible the 
committee recommends an enlarged organization 
of the office of the dean of the faculty; and the 
appointment of a director of placement who shall 


systematically canvass the opportunities in other 


institutions for teachers trained and employed at 
Harvard, while at the same time facilitating the 
appointment at Harvard of eligible men trained 
or employed elsewhere. 

Recognizing its profound implications for all 
questions of personnel, the committee has given 
attention to the budget. The total budget of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences is assumed to be 
fixed for the predictable future. It appears to 
the committee to be of the highest importance 
that the rigidity of this financial situation should 
be offset so far as possible by instruments of 
flexibility. To this end it proposes the formal 
institution of two “fluid funds”: a dean’s fund 
to provide for annual fluctuations, as between 
department and department, in the numbers of 
students or of men “concentrating” in the sev- 
eral fields; and a president’s fund to provide for 
such long-term fluctuations as oceur, and should 
be allowed to occur, owing to special exigencies 
of appointment or advancement in the higher 
ranks, to the need of providing for new fields 
of learning, and to other urgent and often un- 
predictable causes. 

The committee believes that the idea of the 
“fixed budget,” either from department to de- 
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partment, or from year to year, should be re- 
placed by the idea of “long-term budgeting”: jp 
which expenditure is constant only in the form 
of an average for the faculty as a whole, over 
a considerable period of time. It is believed, 
furthermore, that long-term budgeting should be 
conceived as only one factor of long-term plan- 
ning, which must take account not only of 
finance, but of education and personnel, and of 
the conerete situation in each of the faculty’s 
departments. To make this policy effective, the 
committee suggests a standing advisory commit- 
tee on the budget, which shall be representative 
of different departments and shall advise the 
president in matters of planning which concern 
the faculty as a whole. 

Intellectual freedom and liberality are essen 
tial to the life of a university, and to all the 
values of culture and civilization to whieh a un- 
versity is dedicated. This, in the committee's 
opinion, admits of no doubt, and needs no argu- 
ment. If this freedom and liberality is construed 
in a positive and constructive sense, it has, how- 
ever, certain applications to problems of per- 
sonnel, and these applications are discussed in 
the present report. In the recruitment of is 
faculty the university must recognize the need 
for diversity of fields, and of attitudes and 
points of view, within the several departments. 
These considerations also have a bearing upon 
the relation of the faculty to the outside world. 

The personnel of the faculty, the committee 
believes, should reflect not only the development 
of knowledge in the broad sense, but those in- 
terests, issues and controversies which are ot 
vital importance in the contemporary world. In 
order that this shall be, the university and its 
several departments must make a conscious effort 
to offset the natural tendency to academic isola- 
tion and the narrow perpetuation of its own in- 
ternal tradition. While safeguarded from “pres- 
sures,” the members of the teaching staff should 
at the same time be receptive to ideas which 
emanate from without; and the experience de- 
rived from participation in affairs, whether pub- 
lie or private, may often be of direct advantage 
to their teaching and scholarship. 

The university and the members of its faculties 
have a peculiar obligation to the public which 
supports them and accords them their privilege 


of freedom. The university educates men 10r 
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ainess of life and for usefulness in the world. 
at the same time a seat of learning, estab- 


hed for the advancement of knowledge and the 
on of various forms of expert skill and 


wisdom. These goals are not attained unless the 
university spreads its light and gives its expert- 
ness for the guidance, personal and public, of 


contemporary society. 


REPORTS 


THE COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC 
STANDARDS AT RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY} 

Uxper the rules and regulations adopted by 
the board of trustees, the university council, com- 
nosed of the president of the university, deans 
and directors and other major administrative 
officers, and delegates elected from and by the 
faculties of the eight constituent colleges and 
schools comprising Rutgers University, is re- 
sponsible for “the maintenance of the academic 
standards in all eurrieula.” To act as the agent 
of the couneil in discharging this responsibility, 
the president appointed a committee on academic 
standards composed of a half dozen members of 
the faculties chosen as individuals considered 
interested in such work and qualified to assume 
its obligations, rather than as representatives of 
faculties or other groups within the university. 
The committee was first appointed five years 
at the time of its appointment President 
directed that its investigational work 
should be “a continuing process rather than a 

series of periodie check-ups.” 

Since its establishment the committee has con- 
ducted three major investigations and reported 
its findings with appropriate recommendations 

he president, and through him to the uni- 
versity council and other legislative bodies for 
The first of these investiga- 
tious was concerned with the admission pro- 
cedures and standards of the several units of the 
This study, conducted with N.Y.A. 

help, involved a detailed compilation of high- 
school and freshman eollege records of all en- 
tering students for the five years immediately 
preceding the date of the study. The second 
ly was concerned with the organization and 
administration of the university’s program of 
work for in-service teachers leading to the de- 
Items 


Cloth 


action. 


necessary 


‘ot bachelor of seience in education. 


, AI ‘tract of an informal account of the work of 
us committee presented by its chairman at the 
‘r meeting of the board of trustees of Rutgers 


studied by the committee included the require- 
ments for admission, rules for the evaluation of 
normal school credits, course load permitted a 
student employed full time as a teacher, time 
limitations for meeting the requirements for the 
degree, the appositeness of the requirements 
themselves, possible duplication between courses, 
the adequacy of library facilities available to 
these part-time students and the extent of their 
use of them. The third major study was similar 
in nature but was concerned with the non-degree 
courses in social work offered through University 
College in the late afternoons. 

During the past two years, however, the major 
concern of the committee has been the formula- 
tion of minimum standards to be met by each fac- 
ulty in its legislation with respect to admission, 
grading, scholastic standing of students, curricula 
and the like. The rules and regulations above 
referred to authorize the adoption of such stand- 
ards, and their actual formulation has greatly 
strengthened and will continue to strengthen the 
development of a university point of view with 
respect to these important matters—a develop- 
ment which has been delayed because of the very 
liberal autonomy of action permitted the colleges 
of Rutgers University both traditionally and 
formally in the statutes. 

The regulations as to grades and scholastic 
standing were perhaps the most difficult of all 
to frame, both because of the great complexity 
of the problem itself and because so many indi- 
viduals—faculty and students—would be affected 
thereby. The rules themselves contain fifteen 
paragraphs and fill seven single-spaced type- 
written pages. It would obviously be inappro- 
priate even to summarize the details here. But 
as an example of the committee’s philosophy and 
procedure it may be interesting to set forth the 
principles adopted by the committee. Twice the 
committee went to the entire university faculty 
for advice (by questionnaire) and once made a 
progress report to the university council and 
asked for instructions. In matters of this kind 
dissatisfaction with the final report inevitably 
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follows either ignoring of general faculty opinion 
or an attempt to accelerate its crystallization. 
Having formulated the regulations, the com- 
mittee in the very report in which it presented 
them for adoption announced its intention of 
beginning a five-year study of their actual opera- 
tion. 

The rules for scholastic standing are based on 
four simple principles: (1) The rules should be 
of such a nature that a student can determine at 
all times how he stands with respect to the rules; 
(2) there should be a sliding seale of quality 
credits, imposing less severe requirements on 
freshmen than on upper-classmen; (3) deficient 
students are to be treated as individuals with the 


This has now been begun. 


primary purpose of helping each such student 
to achieve academic success if he can and will; 
a student is to be dropped from the rolls of the 
university only when he has demonstrated that 
he either can not or will not do what is expected 
of him; (4) a student once dropped is to be re- 
admitted only on the submission of satisfactory 
additional evidence tending to show competence. 

The way in which these principles are put into 
practice is to require the creation in each college 
or school of one or more committees of the fac- 
ulty to deal with deficient students, and to vest 
Only 
students whose work is so low as to indicate un- 
questionably inability to do college work are 
dropped automatically; all others whose work 
does not meet the quality credit requirement for 
graduation—no matter at what stage of their 
college course they may be—are under the super- 
vision of one of these committees, and may con- 
tinue their course only with its consent. The 
committees have power to drop a student from 


in these committees very broad powers. 


a particular course or curriculum or from col- 
lege; they may place him on probation or debar 
him in whole or in part from extracurricular 


activities; they may require him to repeat work 
already passed, if that seems wise; they may 
require additional work or, on the other hand, 
a reduced load. In general, these committees 
specify the terms on which a student may con- 
tinue his college course, and attempt to do it 
in a way adapted to his own needs. 

At the present time the Committee on Aca- 
demie Standards is discussing means of inaugu- 
rating investigations of certain areas of the uni- 
versity’s work under the guidance of the com- 
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mittee, but with the technical assistance of q 
sub-committee composed of members of the de. 
partments whose work is being studied. These 
studies will be fact-finding, not “trouble-shoot. 
ing”; they are not in the nature of investiga- 
tions, but constitute self-appraisal. 

It is our belief that the Committee on Aca- 
demic Standards has been of very real service 
to the university in an important aspect of the 
university’s life. It is difficult to define exactly 
what is meant by standards. Their absence js 
more easily recognized; all, doubtless, are sus- 
picious of the standards of an institution which 
proclaims (as one did in effect) that its gradu- 
ates are leaders in every walk of life wherever 
found. What is really wanted is, surely, that 
our students be sincerely interested in some i: 
tellectual activity, either for its professional in- 
plications, or for its own sake, that they be en- 
couraged and aided to find such an interest gen- 
uinely adapted to their own talents and apti- 
tudes, and that having found it they be helped 
and guided, with sympathy and understanding, 
to make the most of it; and what is meant by 
standards is that the university deal honestly 
with a student with respect to his accomplish- 
ments and abilities, so that he may not substitute 
shadow for substance or think that he can reap 
where he has not sowed. 

If we pretend to do something we can not do, 
if we promise something we can not fulfil, if we 
let an incompetent interfere with and retard the 
progress of the competent, if we call mediocre 
work distinguished, if we substitute sympathy 
for accomplishment, we have relaxed academic 
standards. If, however, we do what we say; 
fulfil what we promise; weed out incompetents 
when incompetence has been demonstrated, and 
develop the abilities of the competent student 
to the utmost that he can accomplish and will 
permit; if we inspire him with a desire to do 
his best intellectually, judge his work honestly 
and characterize it justly—so far as is humanly 
possible—and foster accomplishment by symp* 
thetic and friendly guidance; then we shall have 
established, maintained and improved academic 
standards. 

“Academie standards,” it seems, is just U2 
versity jargon for honesty and sincerity. 


Apert E. MepEr, JE. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL HIS- 
TORIES OF VICE OR ASSISTANT 
PRINCIPALS IN SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
INTRODUCTION 

For the purpose of collecting and presenting 
objective and reliable data for use in the gui- 
dance of those contemplating careers as vice or 
assistant principals in senior high schools, this 
study was primarily undertaken. Since a knowl- 
edge of present status and past trends is neces- 
sary to intelligently plan for the future, data 
presented in this study are available for use as 
a basis in the determination of future personnel 
policies in this position. The data presented in 
this artiele were secured through the use of the 
vocational history technique.? 

Reference to Table I shows that 151 men, or 

TABLE I 
NcuMBER AND PeR CENT. OF MEN AND WOMEN VICE OR 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS IN VARIOUS 


POPULATION GROUPS 








Men Women 


No. Per 
cases cent. 


70.8 
80.7 
79.8 
78.4 








20,000- 50,000 
50,000-100,000 
100,000-or above 
Combined 





78.4 per cent., and 43 women, or 21.6 per cent., 
responded to the questionnaire. The median 
enrolment of the senior high schools in which the 
\4 vice or assistant principals responding to the 
questionnaire hold posts is 1,903 pupils. The 
titles applied to those holding this position in 
senior high schools are assistant principal, vice 
principal, submaster, vice headmaster, assistant 
high school superintendent and classmaster. The 
per cent. of individuals holding the above titles 
are 48.5, 45.4, 4.7, 0.5, 0.5 and 0.5, respectively. 


ACADEMIC STATUS AND TRAINING 
Degrees held by vice or assistant principals. 
Academie degrees reflect, to some extent, the 
academic scholarship possessed by individuals. 
For guidance purposes, it is necessary to know 


the minimum degree which is considered accept- 
‘ ] Race ° “ae . 

able for this position as well as the degree which 
's considered desirable for individuals holding 


this position, The degree held by the majority 
vice or assistant principals may reasonably 
assumed to represent a fairly desirable 

amount of preparation for this position. 

_'H. D. Kitson, Teachers College Record, 28: 

ov-o/, September, 1926. 


In cities ranging from 20,000 to 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, 35.4 per cent. possess the bachelor’s de- 
gree; 62.5 per cent. the master’s degree; and 
0.0 per cent. the doctor’s degree. In cities rang- 
ing from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, 38.6 per 
cent. hold the bachelor’s degree; 54.4 per cent. 
the master’s degree; and 3.5 per cent. the doe- 
tor’s degree. In cities whose population is 
100,000 or above, 22.5 per cent. have secured the 
bachelor’s degree; 75.3 per cent. the master’s 
degree; and 2.3 per cent. the doctor’s degree. In 
considering the entire group, it should be noted 
that 30.4 per cent. possess the bachelor’s degree ; 
66.0 per cent. the master’s degree; 2.1 per cent. 
the doctor’s degree; and that 1.6 per cent. have 
never secured a degree. 

Therefore, it is evident that, if the present 
status continues, the bachelor’s degree is the 
minimum training considered acceptable for this 
position and that the master’s degree is consid- 
ered desirable for individuals holding this posi- 
It is probable that an increase 
school certification requirements, or the desire of 


tion. in publie 
boards of education to secure teachers holding 
graduate degrees, will increase the amount of 
training considered desirable. Therefore, it is 
possible that the doctor’s degree may be consid- 
ered desirable for individuals holding this posi- 
tion in the future. 

Ages of vice or assistant principals on attain- 
ing academic degrees. Scott? intimates, that to 
some extent, academic or scholastic ability can be 
determined by the ages at which degrees are 
attained. However, it would be reasonable to 
suggest that there are tremendously more pow- 
erful determinants than scholastie ability on the 
ages of attaining degrees. The median age of 
184 vice or assistant principals on attaining the 
The master’s 
at the 
age of 


bachelor’s degree was 23.6 years. 
degree was secured by 128 individuals 
median age of 33 years. The median 
four vice or assistant principals on attaining the 
doctor’s degree was 41 years. 

Highest level of training. The academic back- 
ground of an individual ean not be entirely 
judged by the possession of academic degrees 
alone. It is necessary to consider the highest 
level of training possessed by the individual. 
The median vice or assistant principal has eom- 

2H. A. Seott, Contributions to Education, No. 
339. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1929. 
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pleted 5.9 years of college work. Nineteen vice 
or assistant principals, or 9.9 per cent., have 
completed seven years of college work; seventy- 
one, or 37.0 per cent., six years of college work; 


seventy-eight, or 40.6 per cent., five years of col- 


lege work; twenty-two, or 11.5 per cent. four 
years of college work; and two, or 1.04 per cent., 
less than four years of college work. 

Number of books and magazine articles pub- 
lished. The volume of publications is believed, 
generally, to serve as an indication of an indi- 
vidual’s standing in his field. 

The data received from 194 vice or assistant 
principals, responding to this query, revealed 
that 93.3 per cent. have published no books or 
monographs; 3.1 per cent. have published one; 
1.0 per cent. have published two; 2.1 per cent. 
have published three; and 0.5 per cent. have 
published five. The data revealed also that 81.4 
per cent. have not published magazine articles; 
5.7 per cent. have published one; 8.3 per cent. 
have published two; 2.6 per cent. have published 
three; 1.0 per cent. have published five; 0.5 per 
cent. have published seven; and 0.5 per cent. 
have published nine. 

The question of publications is a very impor- 
tant one and must be carefully considered from 
all angles. Many writers agree that the first 
duty of the personnel of an educational institu- 
tion is the successful performance of assigned 
duties. Research and publication must not be 
permitted to interfere with these important funce- 
tions. Therefore, if an institution desires its 
personnel to engage in research and publication, 
it would seem reasonable to expect that institu- 
tion to reduce the assigned duties to a point 
where it will not interfere with the successful 
performance of assigned duties. 

Present outside professional activities. Of the 
194 individuals answering this query, 24.7 per 
cent. are members of a state professional com- 
members of a 
Office in a 
state professional organization is held by 11.9 
per cent. of the vice or assistant principals and 
1.5 per cent. hold office in a national professional 


mittee and 5.2 per cent. are 


national professional committee. 


organization. 
EXPERIENCE, ECONOMIC STATUS AND 
VOCATIONAL PROGRESS 


First educational position held. Data received 
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from 190 vice or assistant principals reveal] that 
21.6 per cent. entered the teaching profession as 
elementary teachers; 3.7 per cent. as junior high 
school teachers; 61.6 per cent. as senior high 
school teachers ; 3.7 per cent. as elementary prin- 
cipals; 1.1 per cent. as junior high school prin- 
cipals; 3.2 per cent. as senior high school 
principals; 1.6 per cent. as supervising princi- 
pals or superintendents; 2.6 per cent. as college 
teachers; and 1.1 per cent. in positions other 
than those mentioned above. 

The data show that, if the present status con- 
tinues, 86.9 per cent. of the vice or assistant 
principals appointed in the future will have 
begun their educational careers as elementary or 
secondary teachers. 

Type of educational position in which last 
located before assuming position as a vice | 
assistant principal. Of the 190 vice or assistant 
principals responding to this item, 0.5 per cert. 
held positions as elementary teachers before 
assuming present duties; 1.1 per cent. as junior 
high school teachers; 65.3 per cent. as senior 
high school teachers; 3.7 per cent. as elementary 
principals; 4.7 per cent. as junior high school 
principals; 4.2 per cent. as senior high school 
principals; 0.5 per cent. as supervising princi- 
pals or superintendents; 2.1 per cent. as college 
teachers; 6.3 per cent. as supervisors; and 11.6 
per cent. in positions other than those mentioned 
The data show that if the present status 
continues, approximately two thirds of future 
appointees will be promoted from senior high 


above. 


school teaching positions. 

Ages at which first educational position and 
present position of vice or assistant principal 
were assumed. Data secured from 151 men vice 
or assistant principals show that they entered 
the teaching profession at the median age 0! 
23.3 years, and data secured from 39 wome! 
show that they entered the profession at | 
median age of 21.5 years. No significant differ- 
ences in the median ages at which men or womel 
of the various population groups entered the 
teaching profession were found. Irrespective 0! 
sex or population groups, 190 vice or assistan 
principals entered the teaching profession at thi 
median age of 22.8 years. 

From the data received, it is revealed that 
men assumed their present positions as vice 0 


) 


assistant principals at the median age of 9/- 


150 
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and 39 women at the median age of 36.8 
The men assumed their present positions 
. median ages of 35.0 years, 37.7 years and 
92.3 years in the population groups of 20,000— 
50,000, 50,000-100,000 and 100,000 or above, 
respectively. The women assumed their present 
nositions at the median ages of 36.7 years, 44.7 
vears and 35.5 years in the population groups of 
2.000-50,000, 50,000-100,000 and 100,000 or 
above, respectively. Irrespective of sex or popu- 
on groups, 189 vice or assistant principals 
ned their present positions at the median 

of 37.2 years. 
mber of years experience before present 
were assumed, in present position, and 
educational experience of vice or assistant 
pals. According to the data received, 149 
ossessed a median of 13.9 years of experi- 
nce and 39 women had a median of 15.3 years 
of experience before assuming their present posi- 
us as vice or assistant principals. In the 
population groups of 20,000-50,000, 50,000— 
100,000 and 100,000 or above, the men reported 
having medians of 11.0 years, 13.2 years and 
15.1 years of educational experience before 
assuming present duties. Medians of 15.5 years, 
23.0 years and 13.0 years of educational experi- 
ence, before assuming present duties, were re- 
ported by the women in the 20,000-50,000, 
5,000-100,000 and 100,000 or above population 
groups, respectively. Regardless of sex or popu- 
tion groups, 188 vice or assistant principals 
possessed a median of 15.3 years of educational 
experience before assuming their present posi- 


The data show that 149 men have spent a 
median of 5.8 years and 39 women a median of 
11.6 years in their present positions as vice or 


assistant principals. Medians of 5.5 years, 3.9 
and 6.6 years of experience spent in their 
present positions were reported by the men in 
he 20,000-50,000, 50,000-100,000 and 100,000 
r above population groups, respectively. In the 
pulation groups of 20,000-50,000, 50,000- 
100,000 and 100,000 or above, the women re- 
rted that they have spent 10.7 years, 15.0 
irs and 11.0 years, respectively, in their pres- 

| positions. Without regard to sex or popula- 

| groups, 188 vice or assistant principals have 

a median of 7.1 years in their present 


ions 
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The median total educational experience of 
149 men vice or assistant principals ranges from 
16.5 years to 21.7 years. The data reveal that 
the men have had 16.5 years, 17.1 years and 21.7 
years of educational experience in the 20,000- 
50,000, 50,000-100,000 and 100,000 or above 
population groups, respectively. According to 
the data received, 39 women have had 26.2 years, 
38.0 years and 24.0 years of educational experi- 
ence in the 20,000-50,00, 50,000-100,000 and 
100,000 or above population groups, respectively. 
Irrespective of sex or population groups, 188 
vice or assistant principals have had a median 
of 22.0 years of educational experience. 

Initial salary and present salary of vice or 
assistant principals. According to the data re- 
ported, the median initial salary, as vice or 
assistant principal, of 145 men was $2,903 and 
$2,438 for 38 women. The men reported that 
they received median initial salaries, as vice or 
assistant principals, of $2,731, $2,923 and $3,016 
in the 20,000-—50,000, 50,000-100,000 and 100,000 
Ac- 
cording to the data received, the women received 
median initial salaries of $2,250, $2,250 and 
$2,650 in the 20,000—50,000, 50,000-100,000 and 
100,000 or above population groups, respectively. 


or above population groups, respectively. 


Regardless of sex or population groups, a median 
salary of $2,808 was received during the initial 
year the 183 individuals served as vice or assist- 
ant principals. 

The data submitted point out that the median 
present annual salary of 149 men is $3,294, and 
$3,173 is the median present annual salary of 41 
women. Critical study of the data show that 
the median present annual salaries of the men 
are $2,932, $3,250 and $3,583 in the 20,000- 
50,000, 50,000—-100,000 and 100,000 or above 
The 
received median annual salaries of $2,583, $3,250 
and $3,375 in the 20,000-50,000, 50,000—100,000 
and 100,000 or above population groups, respec- 
tively. 


population groups, respectively. women 


Regardless of sex or population groups, 
the median present annual salary of 190 vice or 
assistant principals is $3,267. 


DUTIES 


Data seeured from 194 in- 
dividuals show that 60.8 per cent. of the vice 
or assistant principals do not teach. 
cent. of vice or assistant principals that teach 


Subjects taught. 


The per 
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subjects in the Commercial, English, Industrial 
Arts, Languages, Law, Mathematics, Orienta- 
tion, Physical Education, Psychology, Science 
and Social Studies departments are 1.5, 4.1, 
1.0, 6.2, 0.5, 7.7, 1.5, 0.5, 0.5, 5.7 and 9.8, respec- 
tively. The per cent. of vice or assistant prin- 
cipals that do not teach in the 20,000-50,000, 
50,000-100,000 and 100,000 and above popula- 
tion groups is 31.3, 70.2 and 70.8, respectively. 

Median number of clock hours per week spent 
in performing various duties. The data submit- 
ted show that the median number of clock hours 
per week spent in teaching, routine office duties, 
conferences with pupils, conferences with par- 
ents, attending student activities, classroom ob- 
servation, research, public relations, extra-cur- 
ricular, and conferences, faculty meetings and 
committee meetings are 10.7, 11.1, 10.5, 4.7, 4.3, 
3.5, 2.6, 2.3, 3.6 and 2.3 clock hours, respectively. 

Per cent. of vice or assistant principals wholly 
or partly responsible for performing various 
duties. Duties for which over one half of the 
vice or assistant principals are wholly or partly 
responsible are conferences with pupils, confer- 
ences with parents, behavior problems, assisting 
pupils to make individual programs, student 
registration, absence, educational guidance, as- 
sisting in curriculum revision, construction of 
master schedule, classroom observation, voca- 
tional guidance and public relations. The per 
cent. of vice or assistant principals that report 
that they were wholly or partly responsible for 
the above duties are 100.0, 94.3, 93.3, 75.3, 74.2, 
73.2, 71.6, 67.0, 61.9, 53.6 and 51.5, respectively. 

Routes of advancement, ages at which ad- 
vancement may be expected and salaries accom- 
panying advancement. Over 66 per cent. of the 
total group had served as junior or senior high 
school teachers immediately prior to their ad- 
vaneement to the position as vice or assistant 
principal. 

The men possessed a median of 13.9 years of 
experience when they undertook the duties of 
the vice or assistant principal at the median age 
of 37.2 years and at a median annual salary of 
$2,903. At the present, the men, after a median 
of 18.1 years of educational experience, have 
reached a median age of 44.8 years and are 
arning a median annual salary of $3,294. 

The women had a median of 15.3 years of 
experience when they assumed the duties of 
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vice or assistant prineipal at the median age of 
36.8 years and at a median annual salary of 
$2,438. At the present, the women, after a 
median of 26.9 years of educational experience, 
have reached a median age of 51.2 years and 
are earning a median annual salary of $3,173, 

Irrespective of sex or population groups, the 
vice or assistant principals had a median of 153 
years of experience when they assumed their 
duties at the median age of 37.2 years and at 
a median annual salary of $2,808. At present, 
the vice or assistant principals, after a median 
of 22 years of educational experiences, have 
reached a median age of 45.9 years and are 
earning a median annual salary of $3,267. 

On the basis of these findings, individuals as- 
piring to the position of vice or assistant prin- 
cipal will, probably, follow a similar route of 
advancement. However, since many of the vice 
or assistant principals indicated that salary re- 
ductions due to economic conditions have not 
been restored, it is probable that future vice or 
assistant principals will receive more than a 
median annual salary of $3,267 after a median 
of 22 years of experience, provided economic 
conditions return to normaley. 

WILLIAM ALBERT EARL WRIGHT 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

SHIPPENSBURG, PA. 
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